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> In 2016, I read Jeremy Parish’s Game 
Boy World 1989 and fell in love. I 
adored how it recounted the history 
of Nintendo's first portable console, 
along with its early releases. 
Yet it got me thinking... no-one 
would write a similar book about 
my favourite system, the PSVita. 
I decided to do it myself. My first 
book, PlayStation Vita: Year One, 
was born. 

Shortly after its release, Andrew 
contacted me to write a book ina 
similar style about the Dreamcast. 
I was thrilled: like the Vita, it was 
initially underappreciated but since 
gained a cult status. What's more, 
it has a very special place in my 
gaming memories. 

I remember the day I bought 
my Dreamcast very clearly: it was 
2000, two days after Christmas 
Day. I started a new job and finally 
had some disposable income, so 
I bought a brand-new Dreamcast 
with Marvel vs Capcom 2.1 was 
obsessed with arcade fighters 
and it was the best console for 
them. When I got home, I played 
it endlessly. 

Imagine my shock when a few 
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weeks later, my colleague told 

me Sega was discontinuing the 
Dreamcast and exiting the console 
manufacturing space altogether. He 
laughed at me, saying I should've 
bought a PS2. I didn't care. 

The Dreamcast was an amazing 
system; games like Street Fighter 
III: 3rd Strike, Soulcalibur and 
Capcom vs SNK 2 lured me in, 
while its wider library provided so 
many amazing and memorable 
experiences like Shenmue IJ and 
Jet Set Radio. 

Its achievements are 
demonstrated through the ongoing 
love and respect it garners from 
fans two decades after its release. 
This love extends to this great 
book, so sit back and relax as 
Andrew tells you everything you 
need to know about how this 
system came to be. 
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2 | Sandeep Rai Format creator | yw (e20/d4gaming.com 
Fave Year One game Soulcalibur Describe the DC in 3 words Best Aghters’ console 
Personal motto | wouldn't say | have one! 


4 | Eric Pavik Illustrator |@ (@EricPavik 
Fave Year One game Vigilante 8: 2nd Offence 
Describe the DC in 3 words Coolest controllers ever Personal motto “There has never been 
a sadness that can't be cured by breakfast Food." - Ron Swanson 
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Our screenshot technician, Mahmood, 


has captured some fantastic images for os i 

this book. To provide you with the most sana 

vivid imagery and highest quality visuals Upscaled 
VGA 


throughout, we combined old classics 
with new technology. 

The RGB SCART was the standard 
connector in the UK when the Dreamcast 
launched. However, for this book, Mahmood 
used the VGA output alongside the XRGB 
mini Framemeister, with profile settings 
provided by junkerhq.net, to upscale all 
footage to 1080p. 

As such, the images in this book are 
crisper and clearer than those gamers 
would have experienced back in 1999. To 
give you an idea of how players experienced 
games at the time, here’s a comparison 
between the old-school SCART output and 
the upscaled VGA achievable today. 
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This is the 
story of the 
Dreamcast, 
or at least 
its first act. 


> I felt compelled to write this 
book after reading Sandeep Rai's 
PlayStation Vita: Year One, as it 
instantly brought back memories of 
Sega's final home console, not least 
because of the similarities they 
both faced during their launches. 
The Dreamcast and Vita were 
ahead of their time, bringing 
capabilities that were very exciting 
in their respective eras. However, 
here in the UK, both launched with 
the competition breathing down 
their necks. 
Sony's first two successes - 
the PS1 and PS2 - came at the 
expense of Sega's Saturn and 
Dreamcast consoles. The seemingly 
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unstoppable company took this 
momentum into the portable 
market, but Nintendo's pedigree 

- and 3DS - gave it such a huge 
head-start over the Vita that Sony 
simply couldn't muster the support 
it needed to be a success. 

As a result, it’s easy for me to 
find a sense of schadenfreude in 
the Vita’s demise; in a way, its 
commercial defeat was karma’s way 
of reminding Sony of what it did to 
the DC. 

You see, the Dreamcast was akin 
to my first love. It was made from 
plastic and microchips, but this 
little white box drew me in. I was 
initially lured with an interest we 
shared: the Resident Evil franchise. 

Until I discovered that the latest 
entry in the series was exclusive 
to the Dreamcast, I hadn't paid the 
system much attention. As soon 


Check out Sandeep's book at 
2old4gaming.com 


as screenshots and video started 
to emerge of Code: Veronica (very 
slowly - this was in the days of 
dial-up internet) I just had to get it. 

It wasn't until around nine 
months after the launch of the 
console that I finally got one, as a 
present for my 16th birthday. My 
mum took me to a second-hand 
game store in my hometown of 
Lincoln to pick one up - alongside 
Power Stone and Crazy Taxi - many 
months in advance of my birthday. 

It sat in her wardrobe, waiting 
for August... However, it didn't stay 
there the whole time. I managed 
to convince her to let me break it 
out now and then to ‘test’ it, and to 
feverishly play the RE - C:V demo 
that came with Official Dreamcast 
Magazine issue nine. 

The rest, as they say, is history. 

It's been over 18 years since the 
demise of the Dreamcast and my 
grudge against Sony is long buried. 
I'm no longer the kid who wrote 
for a fan site (dreamcastsource. 
co.uk, which is still live at the time 
of publication), whose whole life 
revolved around gaming. Just like 
Sandeep, I grew up and adapted 
my gaming to adult life. Yet like 
any first love, I can never forget 
the Dreamcast and my time spent 
worshipping it. 

This book tells the story of how 
the Dreamcast came to be and 
how it fared in its first year on the 
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market. This is both a history lesson 
and a glimpse into my own personal 
nostalgia, which I hope will bring 
back warm fuzzy memories for 
those who also fell in love with the 
Dreamcast - though I hope it also 
gives DC newcomers a real sense of 
what made it one of the very best 
gaming platforms ever conceived. 

Now you know a little bit about 
me, let's start our journey together. 
The year was 1994... 


Andrew J Dickinson 
YO)» Coddment84 
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o know the story of the 
Dreamcast, we first must look 
back at the console that preceded 


it: the Sega Saturn. In 1994, Sega 

had just come out of one of its 
most successful and prolific periods, with 
the Mega Drive - called the Genesis in the 
US - as its flagship home device. It wasn't 
officially retired until 1997, two years into 
the lifecycle of its Saturn successor. Even 
then, it wasn't technically dead, as the 
Mega Drive's rights were sold to Majesco 
Entertainment in 1998 to manufacture the 
console once more, and versions have been 
available pretty much ever since - even 
now, with the Mega Drive Mini in 2019. 

Sega's arcade business was also 
thriving. Its Sega Model 1 board was 
released in 1992, allowing for true polygonal 
3D titles to be produced. Games like Virtua 
Racing and Virtua Fighter were paving the 
way for a revolution in both arcades and 
the home console market. New kid on the 
block Sony, which had never produced a 
console before, took 3D gaming so seriously 
that it completely revised its failed SNES 
CD add-on project with Nintendo - the ‘Play 
Station’, as it was then known - to launch 
its very own console focused on polygonal 
3D games. 
Looking to the next generation, it 

made sense for Sega to capitalise on the 
success it had experienced in the 16-bit 


era by vastly improving the 2D capabilities 
of its 32-bit Saturn, while also utilising 
innovations from its new arcade board 

to allow for state-of-the-art 3D graphics. 
Ports of popular arcade titles such as Virtua 
Fighter would surely make the Saturn the 
must-have console for gamers. Perhaps this 
may have been the case, had it not been for 
newcomer Sony throwing Sega off its game 
entirely. 

Seeing 3D as the way forward for games, 
Sony created a console with initial tech 
demos centred completely around its ability 
to render ‘realistic’-looking 3D objects: 
the T-Rex demo shown to developers, for 
instance, is still well known. This vision for 
the future of gaming was a step up from 
what Sega had to offer. 

In an effort to up its game, Sega's Saturn 
was outfitted with an additional video 
display processor at the 11th hour, aiming 
to directly compete with the PlayStation 
(or PSX, as it was often referred to during 
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Sega's hit console, the 
Mega Drive, alongside = 4 
the failed prototype for 
Sony's Super Nintendo 

add-on, the Play Station 


development). This was the first, and 
possibly biggest, mistake that ended up 
signing the death warrant for Sega's 32-bit 
effort before it had even launched. 

The new processor was incorporated 
into the architecture in early 1994, two 
years after development on the project had 
started. The Saturn launched in Japan on 
November 22nd of that year. While this 
would allow for more complex 3D games to 
be created on the system, it unfortunately 
made the console incredibly difficult to 
develop for. 

Even more confusing for both developers 
and consumers was Sega's decision to 
launch a 32-bit add-on unit for the Mega 
Drive at roughly the same time, almost 
a year ahead of the Saturn in some 
territories outside of Japan, for half the cost. 
Championed by some at Sega as a cheaper 
entry point into this new era, the 32X had 
its own library of titles, including its very 
own version of Virtua Fighter. 

However, it ran nowhere near as well 
as the Saturn version; the 32X was a less 
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competent piece of kit. Persuading third- 
party developers to create or even port 
games to the add-on became increasingly 
difficult, as did trying to convince 
consumers to purchase it. Not long after the 
May 1995 launch of the Saturn in the USA, 
Sega dropped the price for the 32X in order 
to clear stock and focus primarily on its 
next-gen console. 

This American launch proved to be 
another defining moment for the fate of 
the Saturn early in its life. The PlayStation 
launched just two weeks after the Saturn 
in Japan, and although Sega's initial sales 
figures were promising, the PS1 began to 
overtake the Saturn during 1995. In an 
effort to get a better head-start in the US, 
Sega of Japan brought forward the release 
from September 2nd, just a week before 
Sony's launch in that territory, to May. 

The CEO of Sega of America at the time, 
Tom Kalinske, gave a presentation at the 
very first Electronic Entertainment Expo 
(E3) on May 11th 1995, announcing that 
select retailers had received stock to sell 
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immediately at a price point of $399.99, 
including a copy of Virtua Fighter. 

Announcing the system's launch on the 
launch date itself shocked the industry. 
Very few consoles had been supplied to 
sellers due to manufacturing limits, and 
Sega only provided units to specially 
chosen stockists, causing anger from some 
in the retail industry. KB Toys completely 
dropped Sega products from its stores in 
response to this perceived shun. 

A second critical blow came later on 
the very same day, when then-president 
of Sony Computer Entertainment America, 
Steve Race, took to the stage during Sony's 
keynote speech to simply utter the launch 
price of the PlayStation: “two nine nine”. 

A similar story played out with the 
European launch, where by the end of 
1995, and with a four-month head start, 
only one Saturn had been sold for every 
three PlayStations. Sony released the 
PS1 during the crucial holiday season, 
backed by an advertising campaign with 
a reported budget for £20 million, leaving 


The Saturn, Sega's 
penultimate home console, 
was also its Anal machine 
featuring an all-black 
design aesthetic 
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Saturn in the dust. 

Outside of Japan, the Sega Saturn stalled 
out of the gates, spooked by the hype and 
success of its newest rival. The console was 
discontinued in both Europe and the USA 
by 1998, just three years after launching. In 
Japan, it survived until 2000 - a reflection 
of its continued, but muted, popularity in its 
domestic market. 

Ironically, after the breakdown of its 
partnership with Nintendo, Sony had 
initially approached Sega to continue with 
its ‘Play Station’ project, but was turned 
away due to Sony's perceived lack of 
experience in the field of gaming hardware 
and software. With the benefit of hindsight, 
imagine what could have been. 

As the old saying goes, history has a 

habit of repeating itself - and with the 
backdrop of the failed Sega Saturn, our 
Dreamcast: Year One story truly begins. 
The year is 1996, and Sega was beginning 
to realise - and act upon - the mistakes it 
made that led to the declining fortunes of 
its 32-bit outing. 
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he fourth generation of home 
‘Tl consoles saw the rivalry between 

Nintendo and Sega escalate, 

as demand and interest in 

video games grew beyond the 
traditionally ‘hardcore’ audience. Now, 
however, a new kid on the block - Sony - 
was keen to disrupt the status quo. 

The Console Wars were created during 
the 16-bit generation, and the SNES 
emerged as the winner of its first battle 
quite comfortably, selling over 49 million 
units worldwide. Sega didn't simply lay 
down and die: its Mega Drive still shipped 
30 million units, making it the company’s 
most successful console of all time. 

With no impetus to play catch-up with 
competitors, Nintendo chose to take its 
time when developing its follow-up. In fact, 
the successor to the SNES launched almost 
two years after Sega’s Saturn. Rather than 
switch to optical media, possibly soured 
by its experience with the ‘Play Station’ 
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project - which Sony took sole ownership of 
— it decided to find its edge by skipping to 
the 64-bit era. Its system, the Nintendo 64, 
must have taken forever to name. 

So certain was Nintendo of its place 
at the top of the industry, it delayed its 
planned launch in 1995 in order to give 
development teams a chance to craft more 
and better games to release alongside 
the system. However, just like Sega, it 
underestimated the draw of the PlayStation 
for consumers. 

Nintendo's decision to eschew CDs 
meant it was hindered by the limitations 
of cartridge technology, despite having 
the more technically advanced console. 

For all its bravado, Nintendo couldn't shift 
even a third of the volume Sony eventually 
managed. The fifth-gen console war had a 
very clear victor. 

Having already taken a significant hit 
from first-timer Sony, Sega quickly found 
itself far from the battle’s frontline, and was 
losing market share to the N64 to boot. PC 
gaming was gaining significant traction 
in Japan - more so worldwide - as the 
ability to upgrade computer systems meant 
consumers didn't have to wait for the next 
console generation to experience cutting- 
edge graphics and gameplay. 

While Sony had looked to 3D graphics 
and Nintendo had skipped 32-bit entirely, 
Sega took a step back and decided to draw 
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inspiration from the personal computer 
market for the war to come. 

Firstly, Sega approached the two 
big players in the 90s PC world: 3dfx 
Interactive and VideoLogic. Both companies 
were founded outside of Japan - San 
Jose-based 3dfx was a relative newcomer 
established in 1994, while VideoLogic 
was founded in the UK back in 1985. 
Both were tasked with building the chips 
to run Sega's next generation console as 
1996 came to a close. 

Codenames for these projects began 
to circulate soon afterwards. 3dfx worked 
on project ‘Black Belt’ while VideoLogic 
controlled ‘Dural’, which was named after 
a character from Virtua Fighter. These 
systems were built on 64-bit architecture, 
following the lineage that the industry had 
established up to that point. 

Those who saw the systems behind 
closed doors were impressed, particularly 
with Black Belt. Bernie Stolar, appointed 
Sega of America COO in early 1997, was 
shown both systems and favoured Black 
Belt; excited by future console potential, 


The N64 was the last dedicated home console 
to Feature cartridges - Nintendo's Switch being 
a home console and handheld hybrid - as disc- 
based technologies dominated the market 
From the mid-nineties onwards 
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he began to push for the Saturn's 
discontinuation. 3dfx was fairly confident 
its creation would be chosen as the basis 

of Sega's next console, and its hope was 
further buoyed by Sega’s purchase of part of 
the company. 

Sega also began to hold talks with 
Microsoft about its new console’s software. 
Microsoft had practically monopolised 
computing in the 90s; Windows 95 had 
sold tens of millions of copies in its first 
year alone, powering home, office and 
government systems. Amazingly, 95 is still 
in use today, nearly 25 years later. 

Given Sega's harnessing of PC 
technology for its so-called ‘Saturn 2’, it 
made perfect sense for it to work with 
Microsoft. At the same time, Bill Gates 
set his sights on expanding into other 
avenues following the success of Windows, 
meaning a partnership with a console 
manufacturer was great timing. What's 
more, it had already begun to work on an 
operating system that could be embedded 
into platform architectures such as set-top 
boxes and retail sales terminals. 
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The new OS, Windows CE, ultimately 
formed a part of the software for Sega's 
project. This all sounds positive, but 
this new relationship between the two 
companies may have sealed the demise 
of Black Belt. 

In 1994, VideoLogic listed itself on 
the London Stock Exchange. Japanese 
technology company NEC Corporation 
became a stakeholder in the business 
and at the time, it was a large force in 
its domestic PC market. It also secured a 
mutually lucrative deal with Microsoft to 
include the Windows operating system in 
all computers it sold. 

Although we'll likely never know the 
exact ins and outs of corporate dealings, 
it’s rumoured the close relationship 
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Computers had become 
ubiquitous, with those 
developing for them often 
making huge profts. 

No company is more 
synonymous with the PC 
market than Microsoft, 
whose operating systems 
are used by over 85% of 
users worldwide 


between Microsoft and NEC led to 

Sega favouring VideoLogic over 3dfx. 

This was a huge blow to 3dfx, which spent 
considerable time and money developing its 
project for Sega; it was practically assured 
it would be the architect of an industry- 
invigorating console. 

Frustrated by this betrayal, 3dfx filed a 
lawsuit in September 1997 accusing both 
Sega and NEC of breaching their contract 
without justification. Restitution was 
sought to the tune of $155 million but the 
case was settled a year later with a payout 
of $10.5 million - under 7% of what was 
asked for. It was still a sum that Sega could 
ill afford. 

As two console projects evolved into one 
(with a new codename to match: Katana), 
the advent of improved technology saw 
Sega decide against taking on the N64 ina 
battle for the 64-bit crown. As 1998 dawned, 
its new relationships gave it the edge to do 
what Nintendo had boldly done two years 
prior: skip a generation. 

It was going to launch the 128-bit era, 
and it was going to do it straight away - 
even if the strategy hadn't quite worked 
for its rival. 
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y creating two entirely separate 
project teams using rival 
companies, Sega was always 


going to alienate someone. Sure 

enough, the sidelining of Black 
Belt in favour of Dural caused the first real 
bump in the road. 

In the ultimate example of ‘damned 
if you do, damned if you don't’, Sega's 
decision to work with VideoLogic over 3dfx 
caused at least half of the hardware design 
team at Sega of America to quit in protest. 
However, it was reported that members of 
the Japanese hardware team were set to 
walk out too, had the decision gone the 
other way. 

This event closely coincided with a 
staff cull in Sega’s American division, for 
an unrelated but important reason. The 
president of Sega of America at the time, 
Bernie Stolar, said of the move: “I took Sega 
of America from 300 people to around 90. 
However, we had to do it, otherwise Sega 


The creator of the memory card for game 
consoles, SNK, was also the frst to allow save 
games to be traded between arcade titles 
and their console ports. Sega followed its 
lead almost a decade later with the VMU 
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would've gone bankrupt. It was a tough, 
no-win situation.” 

The failure of the Saturn had taken 
its toll on the company, in both financial 
and reputational terms. A lack of sales 
inevitably led to less investible profit, 
while its arcade business as a whole was 
beginning to see a downturn. Sega was left 
without the clout it relied on in previous 
generations, and this contributed to the 
next bump in the road. 

All things considered, this road had 
more of a massive pothole than a small 
bump. A lack of funds at Sega, along with 
a conflict of interests, led to Electronic 
Arts, one of the largest publishers in 
the west, dropping its support for the 
Dreamcast (then codenamed Katana) 
before it even launched. 

EA had offered Sega a deal that would 
have given its system exclusive rights to 
the publisher's sports titles for around five 
years. Not only did this come with a high 


price tag, but it also meant that Sega's 
promising new acquisition - developer 
Visual Concepts - would have competition. 

While Sega was happy for the two 
brands to compete, EA reportedly wanted 
total exclusivity in the field of sports. 
Although further negotiations took place 
to secure an agreement, talks ultimately 
broke down and EA walked away from 
Sega altogether, forever. 

Regardless of this setback, development 
of the Katana continued apace. With the 
computational architecture all but finalised, 
thoughts turned to peripherals, optical 
media, and up-and-coming technologies 
that could be integrated into the console. 
Here, the burden of Sega’s financial 
situation was all-too-keenly felt. 

Two of the consoles that launched after 
the Dreamcast - the PS2 and Xbox - were 
pioneers of console DVD technology and 
internal storage respectively. However, while 
still in development as the Katana, Sega 
was toying with both of these inclusions 
for the Dreamcast, alongside a built-in 
modem for online gaming. All three of 
these together would have put the console 
well ahead of the competition, potentially 
securing it a place as one of the best- 
selling consoles of all time. 

Stolar explained why this was not to be: 
“Thad to choose between DVD functionality, 
internal storage and the modem. Online 
was our future and what would define the 
Dreamcast in the marketplace, so that’s 
what I chose. 

“My plan was to incorporate the 
other two later as add-ons. I believed the 
future of games was not DVD; that was 
merely a stop-gap. It was going to be 
massive multiplayer online gaming, with 
digital downloads as the future's main 
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delivery system.” 

As such, features that seem essential 
in today’s gaming world were put to one 
side due to budgetary concerns, yet other 
decisions were made despite this. Sega 
commissioned its own proprietary optical 
media format known as Gigabyte Disc 
Read-Only Memory, or GD-ROM for short; 
the disc, developed by Yamaha - another 
Sega partner of the era - had a storage 
capacity of 1GB, and was created to keep 
the ever-growing threat of piracy at bay. It 
was also used with some of Sega’s arcade 
systems beginning with the New Arcade 
Operation Machine Idea (known by its more 
flattering acronym, NAOMI), which was 
developed alongside the Dreamcast. 

Something else synonymous with the 
Dreamcast, but developed in part to interact 
with its arcade sister, was the Visual 
Memory Unit (VMU). Since the decline of 
the cartridge, systems required a way for 
players to store their save data, although it 
was actually a cartridge-based system that 
pioneered this new way of storing data. 

Gaming legends SNK created the Neo 
Geo, an arcade system and home console, 
in 1990; these shared the same architecture 
and could play the same games. In order 
to allow gamers to transfer their saves 
from the arcade to home, SNK developed 
a memory card to allow this. Sega had 
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Version. 
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Dreamcast and NAOMI shared the GD-ROM 
format as their way of delivering games. Had Sega's 
finances been better, we might have seen digital 
game downloads too. Alas, this was not to be 


obviously paid close attention when 
creating the VMU almost a decade later, as 
certain NAOMI cabinets would allow game 
saves and even items and costumes to be 
ported to their Dreamcast equivalents, and 
vice versa. 

Alongside this, players could also trade 
saves by connecting two VMU devices 


together. The ‘visual’ aspect of the card was 


the fact you could see information directly 
on it, like a Tamagotchi or the Japan-only 
Sony PocketStation. Not only that, the 
VMU could act as a second screen during 
gameplay, as some games used it to show 
information like health. 
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Even more impressive was that it 
could be used to play minigames 
away from the console. For example, 
Power Stone allowed players 
to unlock titles that could be 
loaded onto the card, like 
Falcon's Aerial Adventure. 
Although very simple due to 
the basic control inputs and 
48x32-dot LCD screen, it was 
a new innovation that used 
memory cards for more than 
just saving. 

However, the advent of 

internal storage in consoles with 
the launch of Microsoft's Xbox in 

2002 meant the VMU concept was a 
short-lived innovation. Second screens 
would live on to a different degree with 
handheld-to-console connectivity and 
eventually Nintendo's Wii U, but it was 
never something that caught on in the 
mainstream. 

Back in 1998, it was still an intriguing 
new feature, especially in Japan. While 
Bernie Stolar had been tasked with ditching 
cutting-edge features like a DVD drive and 
internal storage, there was still innovation 
aplenty being pumped into the Katana 
project. The gaming media were starting 
to hear more and more about it, generating 
huge, excited buzz... 
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ega officially unveiled project 
Katana to the world on May 
__ alist, 1998. The newly-named 


Dreamcast - a portmanteau of 

‘dream’ and ‘broadcast’ - was 
finally shown to the masses. The orange 
swirl logo was a simple and almost 
childlike design, standing out against the 
more serious branding of other consoles, 
including its own Saturn. 

The ‘New Challenge Conference’ saw 
Sega demonstrate this almost finished 
system alongside tech demos to show 
the power of its newest home console. 
Controllers were also shown in a variety of 
colours, rather than the eventually standard 
off-white, alongside a circular start button, 
which ultimately became triangular. 

Perhaps the most bizarre demonstration 
was Iri-san, which showed a 3D model of 
Sega president Shoichiro Irimajiri's head 
bursting out of a 2D image. It emoted, spun, 
spoke, breathed fire (yes, really), and was 
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shown in various locations with different 
effects and lighting. It’s something that 
must be seen to be believed, but it showed 
how Sega had produced a seriously 
powerful piece of kit, and with a sense of 
humour not shown by Sony's T-Rex demo. 

While the Saturn was discontinued 
in the US and Europe in 1998, Sega also 
used the conference to announce it would 
continue to support the 32-bit predecessor 
alongside the Dreamcast in Japan. 

Saturn would handle 2D games, while 

the Dreamcast was handed the baton for 
3D. Taking a glance now at the Japanese 
catalogue of DC games proves this didn't 
turn out to be entirely true: there were 
bountiful 2D games and Saturn ports within 
a year of its launch. 

Only a few months later, on October 6th, 
‘New Challenge Conference II’ was held, 
offering glimpses of Dreamcast games from 
Sega, Namco and Capcom. The lattermost 
showed off Resident Evil - Code: Veronica for 
the first time. Pricing and online features 
were confirmed too, and just a few days 
later at the Tokyo Game Show, the public 
got its first hands-on experience with some 
of these games. 
On October 20th, pre-orders commenced; 
the launch date was set as November 27th. 
However, it had become clear that NEC 
was struggling to manufacture the number 
of graphics chips Sega demanded; Edge 
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Even Sonic made an 
appearance in /ri-san, the 
zany tech demo created by 
Sega to show off what the 
Dreamcast could do 


reported in its Christmas 1998 issue that 
it could only meet a fifth of the company’s 
500,000-unit expectations. 

Nonetheless, orders of the console crept 
up to 80,000 units after just two days, 
leaving Sega with a tough call: continue, 
or cease preorders altogether to ensure it 
could fulfil its promise. It ultimately decided 
on the latter. By launch, it was claimed 
there were actually 150,000 Dreamcast 
units manufactured, meaning just 70,000 
were available to purchase from stores. 

Demand far outstripped supply, which 
led to most retailers selling out on day 
one. NEC continued its struggle to produce 
enough chips for months after launch, and 
it ultimately took over a year for the console 
to breach the one million sales mark, which 
it did during the four months to the end 
of its 99/00 financial year (March 31st 
2000). To put this into perspective, the first 
PlayStation, with few production problems, 
shipped two million units in Japan in its 
first 12 months on the market. 

A slow start in hardware sales was 
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matched by a trickle of software releases. 
Only four games were released to coincide 
with the launch date (Virtua Fighter 3tb, Pen 
Pen Trilcelon, July and Godzilla Generations); 
Sega's initial plan to release one game a 
week until the end of the year didn't even 
come to pass as delays and cancellations 
caused havoc with its schedule. 
Geist Force, for example, was due to 
launch just two weeks after the console 
itself, but instead received multiple delays 
and was eventually completely cancelled. 
Even Sega's mascot, Sonic, didn't arrive 
until a month into the console'’s life 
through Sonic Adventure. The company’s 
assertion back in May 1998 also caused an 
initial drought of titles, as developers were 
hesitant to create games for an unproven 
console when the moderately successful 
Saturn was still being supported. 
Luckily, almost a year later, Dreamcast 
launches in North America and Europe 
ran much more smoothly and would even 
eclipse what newcomer Sony had managed 
to achieve years earlier. 
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ABOVE AND RIGHT Advertising 
for the Dreamcast in the United 
States neglected to mention 
exactly what it was trying to sell 
Even the Dreamcast name was 
left out, with just the logo and the 
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Sega website on show | 
BELOW The Dreamcast in all its rvs weunent 0s § 
glory, sporting the orange swirl “ni EVEN IF YOUR MEMORY DOESNT FAIL YOU. ; 
logo that became synonymous i ee ea 


with the console in North 
America and Japan 
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ow do you respond to a lukewarm 
console launch in your home 
country? In Sega's case, it 
reduced the recommended retail 
price of its Dreamcast and all 
its launch games by a third within seven 
months. After that, it looked ahead to 
releasing the DC on three continents: North 
America, Europe, and Australasia. 

As was the norm in the industry at 
the time, Sega dramatically staggered the 
release of the Dreamcast and its games 
across these territories; it took ten months 
for the console to appear outside of Japan. 
The first of its non-domestic launches was 
scheduled for North America on September 
9th: 9/9/99, the best launch date a 
marketing team could ever hope for. 

The various teams across Sega didn't 
rest on their laurels between launches. To 
ensure a better outcome than Sega saw in 
1998, Bernie Stolar fought with his Japanese 
counterparts to bring the console out at a 
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$199 price point, rather than the $249 they 
were initially pushing for. This difference of 
opinion would ultimately see him leave his 
position before the console even launched. 

Not only did Stolar manage to secure 
a more reasonable launch price, but by all 
accounts, he saved the western Dreamcast 
from suffering an internet-less fate; he 
claims that Sega of Japan was keen on 
scrapping the built-in modem outside 
of its home territory. It would've seen an 
eventual release as a peripheral, but a large 
part of the appeal of the Dreamcast to 
consumers was its innate ability to access 
the World Wide Web. 

This was evidenced in Japan, where 
sales of the console itself were initially 
low, but uptake of the online aspects was 
excellent. Exceeding expectations, roughly 
one in three owners used the bundled 
Dream Passport software to browse the 
web in the first year. 

Ahead of its US release, consumers in 
America had trouble placing the console. 
Marketing of the system's release focused 
on the special launch day - one of the 
final ‘same number’ dates likely to be seen 
in our lifetime - and a slogan that still 
resonates with fans today: “It’s thinking...” 

Images of eyes and storms were used 
in ads, yet there was no mention of the 
Dreamcast name. Despite the behind-the- 
scenes drama and confusing marketing 
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campaign, the DC got off to a record- 
breaking start in the US, where pre-orders 
reached around 300,000 by the time the 
launch day rolled around - besting the 
territory's previous record, held by the 
original PlayStation, three times over. 

In contrast to the console’s muted 
start in Japan, it flew off shelves in North 
America, in part helped by having many 
more games on day one (18 as opposed 
to four), as well as due to the fuss Sega 
of America made about it. A star-studded 
Hollywood launch party and celebrities 
attending store events gave the console 
a larger-than-life welcome, which was 
equalled by its day-one figures: over 
225,000 consoles were sold, and close to 
$100 million was taken. 

By March 31st 2000 - just over six 
months after launch - the little white 
box had sold almost 2.5 million in North 
America, completely overshadowing the 
Japanese userbase. A steadier stream of 
units during this time helped, but this 
period certainly wasn't smooth sailing for 
the company. 

There were reports of stock shortages 
for consoles and peripherals, perhaps due 
to a higher uptake than initially expected 
- before his departure, Stolar predicted 
sales of 1.5 million by the end of March. 
Meanwhile, some customers discovered 
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that three launch titles (Sonic Adventure, 
Blue Stinger, and Ready 2 Rumble Boxing) 
suffered from a manufacturing defect that 
made them unplayable. 

Next in line to receive the Dreamcast 
was Europe. Initially, the launch looked 
similar to that of North America, as not 
only were there rumblings of the modem 
being removed from the system (which 
thankfully didn't come to pass), but it was 
also given an initial launch date of 9/9/99. 
However, this was pushed back twice. 
DC-UK launched in August 1999, ready 
for the anticipated console release, but it 
wasn't until issue four that it celebrated 
it. Until then, it relied on import games 
and American launch coverage, alongside 
lifestyle pieces. 

Rumours laid the blame for the delayed 
release - first pushed to September 
23rd and then to October 14th - at the 
feet of British Telecom, AKA BT, the UK 
telecommunications company that own 
the majority of the country’s telephone and 
internet infrastructure. 

Issue two of Paragon's Dreamcast 
Magazine, released just days after the 
EU launch, quoted Sega Europe's CEO, 

JF Cecillon, about the delay: “Dreamcast 
involves the most advanced technology 
ever incorporated into a games console. 
Our free internet access is an industry first 
and BT has been key in its creation across 
Europe.” It’s believed the date was pushed 
back to allow BT to complete work on this 
component, but even then, things didn't 
run smoothly. 

Once launch day finally arrived in the 
UK, there were further echoes of the North 
American launch. Celebrities and marketing 
stunts were employed to give the occasion 
a sense of grandeur, with the Virgin 
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Megastore on London's iconic Oxford 
Street serving as the epicentre for launch- 
day festivities. 

The location renamed itself ‘The Sega 
Store’ for the day and hosted Chris Eubank 
and Nigel Benn - big names in the world 
of boxing - who fought each other across 
three rounds of Ready 2 Rumble Boxing 
(Eubank won). Competitions were held and 
other events took place throughout London 
and the country. Even Sega's president, 
Shoichiro Irimajiri, was present. 

Unfortunately, there were echoes 
of the confusing American marketing 
campaign. Aiming to directly compete with 
the lifestyle brand Sony had successfully 
cultivated with the PlayStation in Europe, 
Sega's initial advertising featured visually 
stunning imagery but no gameplay 
whatsoever. Adverts like ‘Shave’ and ‘Buoy’ 
were seen by many as genius, but with 
no mention of Sega, the vast majority of 
potential customers were left with no idea 
what a Dreamcast was. 

However, sales of 100,000 across 
Europe on launch day bolstered the 
console's prospects in the region. Europe's 
market for video games was smaller than 
North America, so for Sega, it was an 
excellent start. Most notably, around 40,000 
of pre-orders were in the UK; compared with 
the Saturn's 5,000 day-one sales, it was a 
coup, possibly aided by the incredibly low 
price point of £199.99. By March 31st 2000, 
the system had sold over a million units 
across Europe. 

A region often left out when talking 
about the Dreamcast - and gaming in 
general, even now - is Australia. It served 
as the final launch of the console in 1999, 
on November 30th (multiple delays due 
to modem and browser issues pushed it 
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back). By all accounts, the launch and 
subsequent handling of the console in the 
region was appalling. 

With no company set up in Australia 
at the time, Sega had to rely on local 
distributor Ozisoft. Sega previously owned 
shares in the company, but offloaded them 
just before the Dreamcast launched. A trio 
of issues ultimately saw the Dreamcast fail 
in the country: a dearth of advertising, a 
high price point, plus supply issues. 

Not only was there a lack of controllers 
and VMUs, but Ozisoft was unable to 
offer any first-party titles on launch day. 
This was due to the shipment being held 
in customs after no country of origin 
was displayed on the labels. This same 
problem held up delivery of the DreamOn 
demo discs that were bundled with the 
console elsewhere. 

An additional nail in the coffin came 
when a deal to provide online infrastructure 


Benn (left) and Eubank 
(right) were present at 
the huge UK launch event 
at Virgin Megastore on 
Oxford Street, London 
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in Australia wasn't signed with telecoms Australian launch. To make matters 
company Telstra until the launch date itself. worse, there were no peripherals at 
Nothing had been tested, so users couldn't launch. No second controllers, no light 
access online features of the console until guns, no VMUs! Basically, at launch in 
March 2000. When they could, they were Australia, the Dreamcast was a $500AU 
dealt a further blow as the region's built-in white box that did bugger all.” 
modem was 33.6k/s, rather than the 56k of The continent of Australasia aside 
North America and Japan. At least theyhad (spare a thought for New Zealand, which 
parity with Europe in this regard. never got to play games online), things 
Joe Douglas, who was 15 years old at the —_-were looking good for the Dreamcast 
time of Australian launch recalls, “There's heading into the new millennium. But 
a saying in Australia: ‘as useless as a glass that’s not to say there weren't some 
door on a dunny’. That perfectly sums teething issues following these western 
up the effectiveness of the Dreamcast’s launches - especially in the UK. 


This DreamOn demo shipped with all 
consoles in PAL territories, though due 


to shipping issues consumers in s 


Australia had to pick theirs up 
Voiumet 


at a later date 


PLAYABLE 


Monaco GP Racing Simulation2 
Toy Commander 
Ready 2 Rumble 
Incoming 
TrickStyle 


MOVIE 
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Red Doo 
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hile the launch of the Dreamcast 

was a success in the UK in terms 

of pure figures, there were three 

events that marred the console’s 

early days across the nation. 
Firstly, in a bid to shaft its competition, 
Sony responded by reducing the price of 
its four-year-old PlayStation console to 
just £79.99. Secondly, as reported in the 
December 1999 issue of Official Dreamcast 
Magazine, a man who attended the 
midnight launch in Croydon was stabbed 
minutes after walking out of the Electronics 
Boutique store in a brutal attack. 

The man’s companion is reported to 
have said of the incident, “she just pulled 
out this eleven-inch knife and started 
screaming at us to give her the Dreamcast”. 
The man recovered from his injuries, but 
we don't know if the console was ever 
recovered from his 16-year-old assailant. 

The third event was related to internet 
functionality, which is a problem that many 
in this country still struggle with to this 
day. On launch day, 3,000 people registered, 
with over a million internet minutes 
racking up over that weekend. While this is 
impressive, it was more than BT's servers 
could take, leaving countless users unable 
to register or use the Dreamarena service 
(as it was known in the UK). 

It was such an issue that the BBC 
consumer rights programme Watchdog 


picked up on it; BT had to increase its 
server Capacity six times over to finally 
meet demand. Despite this hitch, it further 
proved that Bernie Stolar was right to fight 
for the modem’'s inclusion in the west, 
as users were excited by the prospect of 
cheap internet access. Not only was the 
console itself inexpensive, but access to the 
internet didn't require a subscription to a 
costly internet service provider - you were 
only charged for your telephone use. 
Across Europe, there were many 
differences in the way the Dreamcast and 
its games were packaged, released, and 
marketed. One of the biggest changes was 
the colour of the logo. The familiar orange 
swirl that became synonymous with the 
console since its Japanese launch was 
deemed to infringe on the trademarked 
logo of German game publisher Tivola 
Publishing, which started offering 
children’s titles in 1995, and still offers cute, 
animal-based mobile releases. To avoid 
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any issues, Sega changed the colour of 

the Dreamcast logo to the blue that’s now 
iconic in the region, as well as in fellow PAL 
territory Australia. 

This colour change also informed the 
overall brand, with a more modern, cool, and 
understated look given to all its packaging 
and promotional materials. European game 
boxes were a unique design, with a central 
blue holder capable of securing two discs 
and a blue spine proudly boasting the 
console name. These boxes were double the 
thickness of the standard CD cases used 
in North America and Japan. Unfortunately, 
they were also prone to damage, to the 
degree that you'll likely find more than one 
cracked box with inoperable hinges in every 
PAL Dreamcast collection today. 

The European console packaging also 
starkly contrasted that of its neighbour 
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A selection of launch titles in their European 
boxes. Tokyo Highway Challenge boasts near- 
identical artwork to the North American 
version — the publisher was essentially too 
lazy to alter this for its European release! 


across the pond, which opted for a more 
brash aesthetic. Consisting of just two 
colors, the front of the EU box simply 
showed the name and logo in white against 
the newly chosen DC blue. 

However, there was no mention of Sega 
on the front of the PAL console or peripheral 
boxes at all, again in stark contrast to the 
US, where the company name was proudly 
printed. The Saturn had performed poorly 
in the European market, barely exceeding a 
million units over its lifetime; in an effort to 
ride the wave of ‘gaming as a lifestyle’ that 
had been working so well for Sony - and to 
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bury the corpse of the Saturn once and for 
all - Sega Europe pushed the Dreamcast 
branding hard, forsaking its corporate 
identity in the process. 

Sega also bet high on targeting gamers 
by sponsoring players of a different kind. 
The popularity of football in Europe, AKA 
soccer, cannot be underestimated; this led 
to an idea of team sponsorship in order 
to get the brand out there. Rumoured to 
have cost a huge portion of its marketing 
budget for longer than the console ended 
up being around for, Sega Europe sponsored 
four European clubs, the most famous 
being Arsenal in the UK. 


In similar fashion to the initial adverts 
in the region, this turned out to be an ill- 
judged gamble. Caspar Field, former editor 
of DC-UK magazine, summed up the issue 
well: “It was a point where the Dreamcast 
brand was not well-known enough to be 
worth putting on someone's football shirt.” 

With a name that conjured nothing for 
potential consumers outside of the gaming 
hardcore, and a desire by Sega to drop its 
own name from the console for fear that 
people would steer clear following the 
mishandling of the Saturn, a retrospective 
review of its efforts up until March 2000 
could be titled “all style, no substance”. 

Thankfully, Sega Europe took some 
steps to improve, starting by letting go its 
original UK-based marketing agency before 
the oft-delayed release of Sega Bass Fishing 
in April 2000. The final advertising for the 


Early advertising in the UK featured the 
slogan “Up to six billion players", but this 
was quickly removed after the Advertising 
Standards Authority deemed it misleading 
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While the PlayStation helped shape 
aspects of the Dreamcast's creation, 
launch and marketing, Sony was aware 
enough to take direct aim at Sega when 
announcing its PlayStation 2, informing 
its audience that gamers waiting for their 
system would be rewarded with much 
better games and third-party support 


game actually showed gameplay - 
how revolutionary. 

Delayed game releases were common- 
place in Europe - many titles were released 
several months later than other regions. 
Part of this was down to translation; game 
discs contained three-to-five languages 
(English, French, German, and sometimes 
Spanish and Italian). Having to translate 
and include multiple language options did, 
of course, take more time, but this could 
often be coupled with an intentional delay 
to see how well the games performed in 
their initial release territories. However, 
this often meant games never saw release 
on European soil at all. Titles like Seventh 
Cross Evolution, Frame Gride and Armada 
suffered this fate in year one. 

Meanwhile, ChuChu Rocket! was released 
four months apart in Japan, North America, 
and Europe respectively (eventually landing 
here in June 2000 as the first online game). 
Some big titles faced even larger delays, 
such as Shenmue, which came out on 
December 29th 1999 in Japan but didn't 
reach Europe until December Ist, 2000. 
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No launch of the Dreamcast went 
entirely smoothly, but at least in Europe 
and North America, the sales trends were 
tracking positively in its first few months 
on the market, even despite the looming 
spectre of Sony. 

On March Ist 1999, the PlayStation 2 
was announced. A year later, on March 4th 
2000, Sony released the console in Japan. 
Many cite the PlayStation 2 as being a 
key factor in the eventual downfall of the 
Dreamcast, with its built-in DVD player and 
a built-in audience following the success 
of the PS1, plus the promise of backwards 
compatibility. However, for the time being, 
Sega's little white box was doing well - but 
not in its home territory. 

A full year after our Year One story ends, 
on March 31st 2001, Sega discontinued 
production of the Dreamcast. The time 
leading up to this event was full of awe- 
inspiring highs and crushing lows, with 
over 125 games released in Europe alone. 
The road to launching Sega's final console 
was certainly a rollercoaster, but Year Two 
had its fair share of drama too. 
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Bernie Stolar is akin to video gaming royalty, having held influential 
positions at Atari, Sony and Sega. As the President and COO for Sega 
of America ahead of the Dreamcast launch in the US, he has unrivalled 
knowledge of this cult console’s creation. He was kind enough to speak 
to us about the exciting time he was in charge. 


Could you give us a history of your career before Dreamcast, 

and how you ended up working for Sega? 

I've been in the video game business for over 35 years. I majored in 
economics at UCLA and then got my MBA there too. Right after school, I 
started my own publication called Coast Magazine, which I later sold to 
New York Magazine Corp. I moved to New York to sell advertising space, 
with no clue what I wanted to do. 

The game industry started revving up. My fraternity brother, Larry 
Siegel, who was working in Chicago building pinball machines and arcade 
cabinets, reached out. “Bernie, you should move to LA and start a company 
with my brother,” he said. “You guys can get into this business.” 

I took his advice and made the move, and that’s how I got started. It 
wasn't until 1980 that I ran my first video game company, Pacific Novelty 
Manufacturing. Our very first game was called Shark Attack; we had a 
copyright situation because of Jaws, and some Hollywood guys told us we'd 
have to pay royalties. I negotiated that we'd only have to pay after 1,000 
units. I didn't like their attitude, so we ceased production at 999. 

We eventually sold Pacific Novelty to Atari Inc; while I thought it was the 
perfect move, it wasn't. A year later, Atari went bankrupt. I had no job and 
no company, so I started a new business called Amitron, importing circuit 
boards from Japan and swapping them into machines that weren't making 
money. Soon enough, I sold it to the all-new Atari Corporation, owned by the 
Tramiel family. I then worked for them as President of Atari. 

I was involved with product development, specifically the Lynx, which 
I believe was the best handheld system going at the time. However, Atari 
had a small budget. Jack Tramiel was all about hardware, not software. The 
thing was, without software to back-up the hardware, it was going to fail. 

As Atari was introducing the Jaguar, I was contacted by Steve Race at 
Sony about the PlayStation. | felt it was a better place to be, sol became 
Sony's Executive Vice President. Sony was negotiating with Nintendo 
about a joint venture to make the PlayStation an add-on for the SNES. 
Nintendo went with Philips without telling us, and that really pissed off 
Ken Kutaragi. 

It was Ken's idea for Sony to make the PlayStation on its own; Chairman 
of Sony, Akio Morita, came up with the name. At that point, we decided 
“let's do this, let's win it all with the best hardware and best software”. 


I ended up joining Sega in the winter of 1996. Then Race, my boss, 
got fired. Micki Shohoff, who ran Sony North America, was also dropped. 
Despite the PlayStation’s success in the US, Sony no longer wanted the 
original team that launched it, preferring the Japanese office to have full 


control. I had a strong feeling I'd be on their replacement list sooner or later. 


Hayao Nakayama, then-chairman and co-founder of Sega, personally 
asked me to become President and Chief Operating Officer of Sega's 
American office. Nakayama-san agreed to my terms; less than a month 
after I left PlayStation, everybody who was on the original US PlayStation 
launch team was fired. 
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You famously said “Saturn is not our future” at E3 in 1997, after 
you'd joined Sega. What state did you find the console in when you 
arrived at the company? 

Saturn was not being supported by Sega the way it should have been. Sega 
lost close to $1 billion. It was still pushing so many pieces of hardware: 
Sega CD, 32X, Genesis, Nomad, Game Gear, Pico and even the Master 
System. Sega management had overextended themselves; PlayStation was 
launched with a team half their size. 

While I'm not proud of it, I took Sega of America from 300 people 
to around 90. However, we had to do it, otherwise Sega would've gone 
bankrupt. It’s a tough, no-win situation. That said, I firmly believe we had 
an incredible group of people working on the Dreamcast launch. 

A great product needs a great team; we had both. It’s no different from 
building a sports team: you want the best and brightest available. 1 had a 
number of very loyal people that left Sony to come work for me at Sega, and 
we all had a mutual respect and vision. 


Was there ever a thought that the Saturn’s fortunes could 


be turned around? 
While the Saturn did well in Japan, it couldn't be salvaged in the US and 
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Europe. It was a great 2D machine and should've been released earlier. Its 
3D capabilities were rushed. Sega needed to switch gears and be ahead of 
the game for the next generation. 

I'd thought hard on ways to save the Saturn, but it was too far gone. 
Sega was nearly bankrupt. It needed a new console and quick. So, it was 
my idea to develop a new hardware system that had the ability to play 
online. The only options were to go big or go home. I conceived the idea 
of Dreamcast and hired Peter Moore, Chris Gilbert and the entire product 
development team. 


Could you tell us about where the Dreamcast project was when you 
arrived, and how you influenced the development as it continued? 

It was called Dural and Katana at different points. Around May 1998, I 

first heard the term Dreamcast. We were switching from Model 3 arcade 
hardware to NAOMI. I was disappointed with the fact that the Dreamcast 
wouldn't be able to support ports from both arcade units. I wanted ports 

of licensed units, including Star Wars Trilogy and Jurassic Park: The Lost 
World, as I knew they'd be very popular, especially in the American market. 

We wanted Crazy Taxi and House of the Dead 2 ported to the Dreamcast. 
I was excited about rebuilding Sega with the Dreamcast and re-establishing 
the strength we once had; I was only concerned with internal politics. 

I believed the future of games was not DVD; it was just a stop-gap. It 
was going to be massive multiplayer online gaming, with digital downloads 
as the future's main delivery system. I saw network play and the internet 
evolving and I knew cloud gaming was coming. The Dreamcast’s modem 
was way ahead of its time. 

A lot of people wonder why the Dreamcast didn't have a DVD player. 
Fact is, Sega couldn't afford it. 1 had to choose between DVD functionality, 
internal storage, and the modem. Online was our future and what would 
define the Dreamcast in the marketplace, so that’s what | chose. My plan 
was to incorporate the other two later as add-ons. 

I pushed hard for a dual joystick controller, similar to what we did at 
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House of the Dead 2 ported to 
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to rebuild Sega and re-establish 
the strength we once had 
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PlayStation. There's a reason the DualShock is still used to this day. We 
weren't able to add this either, though. 

I also began discussions with an early DVR company to release a cable 
box with the ability to download our games, especially Dreamcast titles, as 
the plan was to deliver Genesis, Master System and even Saturn games too. 


What was Sega like around the time of the development and, 
later, the launch of the Dreamcast? 
Isao Okawa, then-chairman of Sega, wanted it to just be a software 
company; | figured that out the day I got there. Before we even released 
the Dreamcast, I knew we'd soon be out of the hardware business. It was a 
damn shame. 

Despite what many think, the Dreamcast wasn't a commercial 
failure. Everything went fine. Sega did very well with the product. I think 
corporately, it just wanted to be a software company. Bigger players with 
bigger bank accounts entering the arena also played a big role... 


There were reports that you went against Sega of Japan with the 
pricing of the Dreamcast in the US, setting it at $199 rather than 
$249. Is this true, and if so, why? 

This is absolutely true, and I got hell for it! It needed to be done to compete 
with PlayStation. Sega had disappointed fans; they needed the price as low 
as possible for Sega to get a second, third, or even fourth chance. In the 
games business, you never really make money on the hardware anyway: it’s 
the Kodak model. It made money on film, and in this case, we did it with 
games. It was my decision and I'm damn proud of it. 


ry 
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on the hardware anyway 
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You left Sega just before the Dreamcast launched — what 
happened there? 
Mr Nakayama, who brought me in to the company in the first place, was 
forced out of the company by Mr Okawa, the largest shareholder. When 
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Nakayama was pushed out, Okawa came to me and wanted to change the 
launch date, raise the initial price and remove the modem from the US 
version — | really had to fight for its inclusion. We had a strong difference of 
opinion, so I left Sega. 


ry 
Geist Force was similar to 
Nintendo's Star Fox, but with 
a twist. With more time and 
Funds, they could have given 
Nintendo a run For its money! 
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You've often said you're still a big fan of the Dreamcast, and 

proud of what you've achieved. What is it about the DC that makes 
you the proudest? 

The great team I put together. 1 was proud of working with them every day, 
and I still am. Peter Moore, who came from Reebok, is now CEO of Liverpool 
Football Club. Chris Gilbert, who came from Cerwin Vega Speakers, is now 
senior VP and head of sales and marketing at Namco Bandai. Great guys. 


Why do you think there was continued interest in the Dreamcast, 
even after it was discontinued? 

I believe Dreamcast remained in gamers’ minds due to its games; each 
one was unique. Can you name a stronger library of new titles? It was all 
about taking chances. I wouldn't release a Dreamcast 2 or remake any 

of the games; that wasn't the point. Was Crazy Taxi a sequel? Was Space 
Channel 5 a sequel? No! That's the problem with entertainment as a whole 
today. We tried something new. 


You must have seen a lot of games that were very early in 
development before you left Sega. Were there any games that weren't 
released that you think could have done well? 

There were some games that, with some effort and more funds could have 
gotten there. Geist Force was similar to Nintendo's Star Fox, but with a 
unique twist. Getting Sega to spend money was hard. The team started 
building it on a spec machine, which ended up being more powerful than 
the Dreamcast actually was, making it difficult. With more time and funds, 
they could have pulled it off and given Star Fox a run for its money! 
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Gamers who grew up on Xbox 
and Xbox 360 would enjoy the 
Dreamcast — the same basic 
vision is there for all three. 

It was ahead of its time. 
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We were in talks about Grand Theft Auto III, Warcraft: Online 
(as World of Warcraft was known at the time), Max Payne and more, and 
this would have helped tremendously. Black & White and Fable both 
began as Dreamcast titles as well. I remember ports were being made for 
PC games such as Aliens vs Predator, Commandos 2, Half-Life, Outcast 
and System Shock 2. 


Did you play much Dreamcast after leaving Sega, and if so what was 
your overall favourite game? 

When my now-associate and friend Jordan Freeman (founder of the ZOOM 
Platform) visited me in LA recently, he brought a Dreamcast with San 
Francisco Rush 2049. That's an all-time favourite for both of us - it has to 
be one of the finest console ports ever made. It’s the perfect mix of coin-op 
and couch play with the race and stunt modes, but our personal favorite is 
battle. Jordan and I raise our hats to Ed Logg for the console port and Barry 
Leitch for the N64 version's soundtrack. 


Are you surprised there's still such love for the Dreamcast 20 years 
on, and can you see the legacy of the console anywhere in the 
modern gaming landscape? 

Honestly, I'm not surprised at all, the attention Dreamcast gets now 

is because it was an incredible system with fun and unique gameplay 
experiences. Great units like that don't just fade away. It was a superior 
hardware system, ahead of its time, and drove great content. I believe 
gamers who grew up with the Xbox and Xbox 360 will especially enjoy the 
Dreamcast. The same basic vision is there for all three. 


Could you describe the Dreamcast in three words? 
Fun, forward, fantastical. 
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| sat down For a chat with Caspar Field, former editor of DC-UK magazine 
(issues 1-6) and Former CEO of Wish Studios in Brighton, who provided a 
very unique perspective on the Dreamcast. 


It’s probably best to start at the very beginning. How did you get 
started in games journalism? 

I started out working the student media. I was studying art in Manchester 
and a friend of mine was running the student magazine at the 
Metropolitan University. Over a few beers, she persuaded me to run for the 
position the following year. I got it! It was a year-long placement. We had to 
do an issue every two weeks all through term time. While I was doing it, we 
got free records; this was 1995. And I was thinking, well, I've been playing 
games since | was three years old... I wonder if I can get free games? 

Coincidentally, Sony had just launched the PlayStation, and was doing 
a student outreach program. [Sony] sent me a PlayStation and a stack of 
games. That got me talking to PR people in the industry, getting games to 
play and learning how to review. I was also a fan of Edge [a famous multi- 
format video game magazine in the UK], and I started sending it copies of 
my student mag with my reviews. 

At the end of my sabbatical, Edge just happened to have a position 
available, so they invited me down to Bath. That's how I got ajobasa 
journalist. I worked at Edge for about two years. Part of my remit was to go 
out and just schmooze with industry types and get to know people, because 
a few writers had come and gone from Edge around that time and it started 
to lose its name as an insider. 

Part of that remit was re-establishing connections with Sega, because 
for some reason it decided Edge hated them - something to do with Edge’s 
attitude towards the Saturn. I got to talking to the Sega guys and they 
had the Dreamcast coming up, and they said they were going to have 
an announcement to make. This led up to me flying out to Japan for the 
Dreamcast announcement in Tokyo. 


Future Publishing originally pitched for the Official Dreamcast 
Magazine, so what happened there? 
We were really serious about getting it because there was such a good 
buzz about the Dreamcast. We spent a lot of money on lifestyle 
photography and developing its style, and I was seconded away from 
Edge. I was working on my own for a little while, using a big wall in one 
of the offices just covered in inspirational cuttings from magazines, 
which was built up to be the pitch. 

The problem was that Future had Official PlayStation Magazine at the 
time, which was selling huge numbers - 500,000 a month at its peak, 
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numbers you couldn't dream of now. We got the message back that Sony 
was not happy about Future supporting Dreamcast, while Sega was telling 
us they were nervous about Future having both official titles in its stable. It 
ended with us not winning the pitch and Dennis Publishing got the official 
title instead. 


So Future decided to produce their own unofficial Dreamcast 
magazine. Did it stick closely to the official pitch you did? 

It was similar. Once we didn't have to use the official branding so heavily, it 
freed us up a little with fonts and the like. Looking at the logo now, it was 

a very heavy typeface that was very in vogue. I came up with the name DC- 
UK after seeing a Japanese magazine called DC-Mag. I thought it was really 
cool and it'd make a nice, big title. Obviously, coming from Edge, I liked the 
four letters, big and bulky... 


There were a few interesting features during your time there, like 
the Dreamcast weather map, Trumps, and then you had Body Parts... 
What was your favourite feature? 
The one that really stands out for me is when we were trying to think of 
something ahead of Sega Bass Fishing coming out. It came with the fishing 
rod controller, and was quite a placid experience. At the same time, there 
was a movement going on in games-writing that culminated in Kieron 
Gillen’s article, which was the ‘new games journalism’ article he did. 

He was at Future, and there was me, him and a few others involved 
in understanding what games journalism was going to become, so we 
explored new ways to write. We took ideas from magazines like Loaded 
and GQ and wanted to write lifestyle pieces around games, giving people 
something different to read that wasn't just a game preview, review or tips 
section. Obviously, we'd have that stuff as well, but we wanted to know 
what else we could give people to add value to the magazine. 

For Sega Bass Fishing, we decided to find out what real bass fishing was 
like. It was November in the UK, so three of the magazine crew went to 
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Me, Kieron Gillen and a 

Few others were trying to 
understand what games 
journalism could become and 
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Padstow, off the Cornish coast. The problem was they got to the hotel the 
night before and went mental, getting absolutely trollied (drunk). So there's 
loads of amazing photos of them all hanging over the edge of this boat in 
five-foot swell, all throwing up over the side. 


aa 
Everyone Felt like Sega 
deserved a chance — they'd 
developed good hardware, even 
now people talk Fondly about 
how well designed it was 

vv 


What were your initial thoughts about the Dreamcast once the 

hype machine started? 

Everyone really felt like Sega deserved a chance, and that Sega had 
listened. They'd developed a good and competitive bit of hardware. Even 
now, people talk fondly about how well designed it was as a bit of technical 
architecture. Sony did a good job of promoting the PS2 as a super-powerful 
bit of hardware, but the differences between the two machines were 
minimal, and Dreamcast had some technical advantages over it. 

Alongside this, there was a definite vibe that Sega was making a 
comeback. It was very much about whether it could deliver the games 
experiences to support that. At the time, I was very deep into getting ready 
to launch DC-UK, so I suppose I was naturally trying to be optimistic about 
it. Looking back 20 years later, I think that the Dreamcast suffered a bit 
from being one of the last, or the actual last, heavily arcade-based consoles. 

It was definitely a double edged sword; it meant the Dreamcast had this 
supply of really good-looking, arcade-quality experiences, but as everyone 
knows, arcade games are designed for you to pump 5Op pieces into - £1 
coins these days - and they don't give you the depth of experience that you 
wanted from a console game. I think that’s where they had the gap, and 
that’s where they struggled to deliver those deeper, richer games. 


You mentioned in your very first editor’s column that you had a 
Dreamcast right from the Japanese launch date. What were your 
initial thoughts once you'd gotten hold of the console? 

It was a nice, chunky thing. I think that was one of the nice things about 
the Dreamcast and still is, you know? You picked one up and it was quite 
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We wrote software so you could 
run screenshots bigger than 
before, using the Dreamcast to 
redefine the way you looked at 
game magazine design 
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heavy. It was a nice thing to hold. After that, with all consoles over the last 
three or four generations, every time you got one you realised how much 
it'd become about the operating system and the services on it, and how 
much of a leap that was. 

When you fired the Dreamcast up there were things to do in the 
OS itself, and the experience of turning it on without a game in it was 
important, despite it never really being a thing before. Fire up the PS1 and it 
was super basic. You couldn't even turn a SNES on without a game in it. 

So, this idea of a console offering more than just games was becoming 
a real idea. The Xbox came and expanded that hugely, and by the PS3, you 
got internet-based services, video playback and all the stuff that consoles 
now do as standard. The Dreamcast was one of the first machines that 
made me realise this stuff was coming. 


But the Dreamcast could only play CDs, and you could browse the 
internet very slowly... 

Very slowly, yeah! Unless you got the ethernet adapter, that was always an 
option. There’s the VGA adapter as well, I've got one of those somewhere... 


(At this point, I start to explain that I recently bought a GEKKO VGA 
switcher from Beharbros, and how I intended to use it to help me take 
better screenshots for this book.) 
Part of what I worked on at Future with its IT guys was this realisation 
that a new generation of consoles was gonna deliver higher-definition 
experiences, and when I first started working at Edge, no joke, we used to 
capture games on a Mac LC II, usually over S-Video. You'd put a keyboard 
on the floor, then you'd be playing this Mac with a little monitor, and 
there'd be a window within the monitor screen with the game playing on, 
and it'd be heavily interlaced and running at about ten frames a second, 
if you were lucky. 

You'd just sit there trying to play things like Street Fighter with the 
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keyboard on the floor, stamping on the space bar, and you'd take 300 
screenshots and then run a batch file in Photoshop to de-interlace them 
and stretch them back out. What you got was 320x120 stretched, and that 
was a screenshot, and that’s what you'd get for print. It’d be terrible right? 

With the Dreamcast, we sourced, developed and wrote software to 
support a capture card that could work with the VGA box, and so you could 
capture and de-interlace 640x460 screenshots, RGB colour, and it meant 
you could change the way you designed console magazines. When you go 
through DC-UK, one of the things we saw was you could run a screenshot 
just about half a page big - something you could never do before. At most, 
you could run an image at a quarter of a page. We used the power of 
Dreamcast to redefine game magazine design. 


What was your favourite launch game for the Dreamcast? 

Power Stone was so cool. I don't understand why that’s not been rebooted. 
The second one was good, but not quite as focused because it tried to do 
four player and it had this funny RPG system in it. Collecting items and 
upgrading... It was okay, but the first one had a purity to it. 1 remember a lot 
of enjoyment. And that feeling of smashing through walls... 


What were the most memorable games that you played during your 
time with DC-UK? 

We played a lot of ChuChu Rocket! in various altered states, which was quite 
interesting! I [also] really enjoyed Crazy Taxi as an arcade machine, which 
then came to Dreamcast. I always had a soft spot for Ready 2 Rumble... 


That's the only game that you reviewed for DC-UK, I noticed. 

I think there was something about the style and pace of it, and the 
characters... You know there's a little bit of a thing about a good-quality 
7/10 game, where it can be more satisfying than a really highly reviewed 
game? I still enjoy 7/10-rated games. They used to be some of the best 
games you could buy. 


Was there anything that stood out to you about the launch of the 
Dreamcast in the UK? 

One memory with a strong personal connection for me is attending the 
launch party in London, at the Commonwealth Institute in Kensington. Ed 
Lomas (former reviews editor of the Official Dreamcast Magazine), who I 
knew from various industry events and parties, was there. It sticks with 
me because Ed and I got absolutely trollied and ended up collapsed on the 
street outside, and after that agreed to become flatmates, all because of 
that night out! 
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The general feeling was that no-one could understand why they were 
spending so much money on football sponsorship. I mean, I know why; 
they were trying to be seen as a mainstream brand. It was a point where 
the Dreamcast brand was not well-known enough to be worth putting on 
someone's football shirt, and they initially didn't put the Sega branding in, 
just Dreamcast. 

When I came back from Tokyo after the announcement, the over-line we 
ran on Edge was “Sega Is Dead, Long Live Dreamcast”, because the Sega 
brand was, at that time, so tainted by Saturn. Sega seriously considered 
launching the new console as just Dreamcast, with no Sega branding 
at all. The European market kind of fed off that, I guess; Sega had bad 
connotations, so push Dreamcast instead. 


What was Sega as a company like at that time? 

Lovely people. Yeah, some really nice people. I think there was a feeling 
of nervous optimism, both in Japan and Europe. In Europe they had JF 
Cecillion as CEO, who was ex-music industry and quite glamorous in 

his own way: a great big powerful French guy driving a Porsche 911. The 
marketing guy was Giles Thomas who worked on some really big brands, 
and brought that kind of fresh perspective on things. 

Then they had Kazutoki Miyake, who was a lovely guy. I think he was 
the COO? Miyake-san was really cool. He'd been a karate champion in Japan 
in his youth and had a digital punching dummy in his office. He must have 
been in his 50s by then. You'd have meetings and if he'd get stressed out 
he'd go in his office and punch the dummy. | can remember him talking 
about it, and all these European guys were sort of sat in the background 
staring, obviously terrified of him. 


as 
Optimism was the main thing 
that carried a lot of energy 
For Sega and For people in 
the magazines, as well as 
people in the industry 
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Was there a sense while you were working on DC-UK that the console 
was going to be a huge success? 
There was a vibe of optimism, although in hindsight, it’s hard for me to 
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untangle that from my own feelings about getting an opportunity to create 
anew magazine, and my career moving forward. That optimism was the 
main thing that carried a lot of energy for Sega and for people in the 
magazines, as well as people in the industry. 

You got this kind of weird critical mass thing that happened where a 
console had to sell quickly enough, in good volumes, so that third-party 
publishers wanted to get involved and support it. The Dreamcast didn't get 
to that point quite quick enough. It’s a problem that still afflicts consoles 
today; Nintendo's always suffered from it, but it has such a strong first- 
party line-up that it just about gets away with it. 


aa 
My biggest regret is leaving 
Future Publishing, where they 
really looked after me, to make 
a kids’ Dreamcast magazine in 
London called Mr Dreamcast! 
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Do you have any regrets from your time working in the 

magazine industry? 

Probably career-wise my biggest regret is that I left Future Publishing, 
where they really respected me and looked after me, to make a kids’ 
Dreamcast magazine in London called Mr Dreamcast! I did get a huge pay- 
rise to do it, though... 


You left DC-UK after issue six came out, right? 

Yeah, we were part of the way through producing issue seven. Actually, I 

can admit this now... 1 had a hard drive under my desk for about a month 
before leaving, that I was filling up with all sorts of screenshots and bits 

and pieces that I wanted to take with me. 

Keith Stuart [who took over as editor after Caspar left - now a respected 
games journalist and author] was baffled before I quit, as | sent him ona 
couple of internal training courses to do with people management and how 
to be an editor of a magazine. He said, “It was great, I did them, but I don't 
understand why you did it?” Then I quit and it all made sense! 

I had to have work and features lined up, to make sure that everyone 
was ready without telling them I was going. That was because I knew what 
would happen: I'd go in, hand in my notice and I'd be immediately asked 
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to leave the building. I'd already cleared my desk in the run-up to it and 
got what I needed, and that was it. And I was in London working on Mr 
Dreamcast within a week... technically in breach of my contact, but that 
was 20 years ago. Hopefully they'll forgive me after two decades! 

As I've grown older, I've really come to believe that a lot of old adages are 
correct: if something is too good to be true, it’s because it is. I was offered 
double my DC-UK salary to do Mr Dreamcast. My girlfriend at the time was 
in London and I was fed up of driving backwards and forwards from Bath to 
see her, and it all seemed brilliant, you know? 

However, the guy who funded Mr Dreamcast didn't really have the 
resources to launch a magazine. By the time we got it out, the tide was 
already turning with Dreamcast, and you could tell the PS2 was gonna win. 
It actually sold okay though, crazily! We sold about 15,000 copies, which 
these days people are quite happy with in the magazine industry. But we 
didn't have proper ad sales guys, there wasn't enough revenue to support it. 

We did two issues and I crashed out of work - my girlfriend dumped 
me around the same time. I spent six months freelancing and then sorted 
myself out, landed a job as a game producer, and I've been making games 
ever since. 


Did you continue to play the Dreamcast after all of that? 

When I was living in London and working at Argonaut, like I was saying 
earlier, my flatmate Ed Lomas was the reviews editor of the Official 
Dreamcast Magazine. I freelanced for them — and Future Publishing - while 
I was also a producer. I didn't just give up the writing; it was a good bit of 
extra beer money. I reviewed a few great games at the end. I have really 
fond memories of Grandia II. Tony Hawk's Pro Skater 2 on the Dreamcast 
was wicked because it was 60 frames per second. Oh, and Ed and I had a 
few wonderful, drunken nights playing Samba de Amigo. 


People from publishing and editors of magazines get quite a lot of 
swag. What's the best thing you ever got? 

The best thing I still have is probably the memories of the press trips. 
Going to that Dreamcast launch event in Tokyo was really special. Other 
memories, such as the contacts and the people that I still know from those 
days, are what still feel valuable now. I still think journalism isn't brilliantly 
paid, but it was really badly paid then. There were a lot of great meals and 
free booze and stuff that we were given... 


Sounds like a bit of a drink-filled time! 


Apparently, it’s not the same these days. Back then there was a lot of going 
out with PR people for expensive meals and all that sort of stuff. I've been 
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a vegetarian for 30 years, and | think it was actually on that Dreamcast 
launch trip they took us to a very expensive fish restaurant in Tokyo. 

They brought out the first course, and I told them before I went I was 
veggie, and there were probably about 20 people at this meal, and they 
brought a live fish on a platter. It'd come straight out the water, so it was 
kind of twitching. There were lots of serious nods of approval and they took 
it away... and came back with the head at one end, the tail at the other, and 
the middle of it had been filleted, skinned, diced, mixed with noodles, and 
started being dished out to people. I had to put my hand up trying to say 
‘Tm really sorry, but I’m vegetarian!” 


If Wish Studios could have worked on a new game based on any 
original Dreamcast IP what would you choose? 

Power Stone. Our company mission at Wish was to ‘create fun, meaningful, 
original experiences that bring people together’. Power Stone was such a 
fun multiplayer fighting game, it would've been fun to update, and right up 
our street as a company. But sadly, Wish is no more, and I'll have to save 
that dream for another day. 


If you could describe the Dreamcast in three words, what would 
they be? 
Hopeful, memorable, and ever so slightly whimsical. 


IF you'd like to keep up to date with what Caspar is up to, 
he can be found on Twitter at (@casparfield 
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When | was 14, | Fell ill and had 
to stay at home — | was packing 
in 12+ hours of gaming a day, 
and eventually started writing 
guides to them, just for Fun 
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Ed Lomas 


Ed Lomas worked at the UK version of the Official Dreamcast Magazine 
From beginning to end. As the Former reviews and deputy editor of the 
publication, he had some opinions to share with us about the launch of 
the Dreamcast. 


Can you tell me a little bit about yourself, and how you found your 
way into games journalism? 

I took a rather unorthodox route into journalism. When I was 14, | fell ill and 
had to stay at home while doctors tried to figure out what it was. Eventually 
somebody diagnosed it as Chronic Fatigue Syndrome, which at the time 
was only just starting to be recognised as a real illness. 

Suddenly, I couldn't do all the fun things I used to do outside and 
instead had to spend loads of time sitting around at home. My grandad 
suggested seeing if video games would give me something to do, so we 
went to Dixons (a now-defunct UK electronics store) and chose the 
Mega Drive. 

I fell in love with Sonic and games in general, and just played and 
played and played them to quite intense levels. With no school, I was 
packing in 12+ hours of gaming a day and eventually started writing 
guides to them, just for fun. I also loved reading gaming magazines; I'd 
buy something like ten different Sega mags every month, and began 
sending my tips to them. 

This led to me getting stuff printed, then winning joypads and the like 
as prizes for my tips. Eventually, a few magazines got in touch to ask me to 
do tips for them exclusively. One day, on my grandad’s advice, I took some 
maps I'd done for Jungle Strike to the EMAP Images (a magazine publisher 
in the UK) offices, and the Megatech magazine staff invited me into the 
office to play some games and have a look around. 

I started hanging around with them whenever I could, and when the 
Official Sega Magazine launched they asked me to write the tips section 
each month. From then on, I was going to the office each month to take 
screenshots. Eventually I was allowed to write a couple of reviews, and 
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| think Sega wanted to break 
links with the Saturn... the 
decision to go with Dennis said 
a lot about how Sega wanted to 
position the Dreamcast 
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when a bunch of people I knew from Sega Magazine and Mean Machines 
magazine took over Computer & Video Games (CVG) magazine they asked 
me to be a staff writer. 

I'd just turned 18 at this point, and it was absolutely my dream job. I 
never went back to school... I just wangled my way into a career through 
being a massive nerd. 


Were you involved in pitching to Sega for the Official Dreamcast 
Magazine tender, and if so what part did you play? 

I wasn't. I was still at EMAP, working on CVG, when the Dreamcast 
launched in Japan. We worked next to the official Sega Saturn Magazine 
and got on well with the team, and they'd worked their arses off to make a 
great magazine about the Saturn even when it was failing hard in the UK. 

They initially expected to be able to transition the magazine into 
becoming the official Dreamcast magazine, but at some point it became 
clear Sega wanted to put it to tender and get pitches from other publishers 
too. EMAP put together a fresh pitch which leant a bit more towards the 
‘lifestyle’ sort of angle that was popular at the time, and Sega had indicated 
they were interested in. I think we all thought it was just a formality, and 
that EMAP would get the magazine, so it was quite a surprise when it was 
handed to Dennis. 

I think there were a few reasons Sega chose Dennis. It published Maxim, 
which was a very popular men’s lifestyle magazine at the time, and it 
clearly had access to great art directors and photographers - the dummy 
issue featured an enormously expensive photoshoot by Rankin, who was 
one of the world’s top fashion photographers at the time. 

I also think Sega wanted to break links with the Saturn wherever it 
could, so moving away from EMAP did that. They didn’t want to have 
their official magazine published by Future, which already did the Official 
PlayStation Magazine. The decision to go with Dennis said a lot about how 
Sega UK wanted to position the Dreamcast. 
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We'd been working on 
relaunches of CVG For a year, 
but then management brought 
in a new editor — we were all 
gutted and wanted to leave 
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How did you end up moving from EMAP over to Dennis, and can you 
explain your role at ODM and how that changed over time? 

The team and I had been working on various redesigns and relaunches of 
CVG for a year or so, and were all really excited to make it bigger and better. 
But then, management suddenly brought in a new editor from one of their 
motorbike magazines. He said he'd be involving us in his vision for the 
relaunch but he didn't - he just came up with his own games magazine 
despite not having any understanding of games, then pushed that design 
through. It was terrible. We were all gutted and wanted to leave. 

This was around the same time Dennis got awarded the UK Dreamcast 
license, and Warren Chrismas, the mag's deputy editor, got in touch with 
me. I knew him as part of the PC Zone team from various games parties 
and launches, and he knew I was a big Sega fan, so he suggested I join 
the magazine. 

He set up an interview for me with the editor Mark Higham and 
publisher Tim Ponting. We met in a pub, as was Dennis style at the time, 
and we had a chat and they offered me the job. It was all very informal. 

I think they knew Dennis was a respected publisher in PC gaming but 
console stuff was new to it, so the company needed somebody with 
experience in that area and with more knowledge of Sega's history and 
games. The timing worked well for me as I wanted to distance myself from 
the horrible mess CVG had just become, and I was keen to be involved with 
something new. 


Pretty much the first thing I did was go to Japan with a photographer 
to put together a 20-page feature about Japan, the Dreamcast and how it 
was perceived there shortly after launch, with an early Shenmue preview 
based around an interview I did with Yu Suzuki as the cover feature. 

That was for issue one, and I think that took up the bulk of my time on 
that issue. From issue two onwards, I was more responsible for the line-up 
of games we were reviewing. 
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The magazine's launch editor, Mark Higham, left after a few issues 
and Warren Chrismas became the editor. This was maybe four or five 
issues in and by this point we knew Dreamcast was appealing more to 
hardcore gamers than the casual mainstream audience Sega and Dennis 
Publishing imagined. 

Warren, myself and the new team were able to change the magazine to 
make it more like how we felt it should be, and cater more to proper gamers. 
I liked the high production values of the initial launch but as a gamer, some 
of the features made me cringe. 

Later, I became deputy editor and backed up Warren on a lot of stuff. I 
was gutted that the final issue never came out as I'd been in charge of that 
one on my own while Warren was working on a new magazine launch - it 
was going to be a great issue! 


Can you recall some of your favourite memories of working at ODM? 
The culture there was very casual and boozy; we'd combine drinking 
together with our passion for making the magazine as good as we could. 
There was one E3 that a huge bunch of us from Dennis went out to 

LA and we all stayed in the Shangri-La hotel in Santa Monica with an 
unnecessarily huge apartment each. 

The bosses bought tons of booze and would have big parties while 
Warren and I worked our arses off during the day to rush from meeting 
to meeting, to see 100 different upcoming Dreamcast games - most of 
which probably never came out. But I enjoyed that hard-working and 
hard-partying way of doing things. I was young enough to cope! 
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You and Caspar Field are good friends, and ended up living together 
after he left DC-UK. How did you guys meet? 

Caspar's a great guy. I met him at games events and parties when he came 
up to London from Bath, where he was working for Edge. I never liked 
Edge magazine as it was so dull and pretentious, so I was surprised to find 
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Caspar was a very funny guy and a passionate gamer. When I was in Tokyo 
for issue one of Official Dreamcast Magazine I met up with him and Joao, 
another Edge staffer, and we went out drinking all night. I guess we spilled 
our life stories over Asahi! 
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What were your initial thoughts about the Dreamcast once the 
hype machine started prior to the Japanese launch? 

I was dead excited when the first information started coming out for it. 
We'd been running rumour Stories in CVG for years about Sega's next 
machine - Black Belt, Katana, Dural... all these different code names. 
Then the specs came out and people said they were good. When the 
official Dreamcast name came out, I remember being surprised. It was so... 
odd. I remember people in the office refusing to believe it was the 

real name. 

For me, it was promising as it was so weird and different to what 
Sega had done before, and the abstract orange swirl logo added to this. 

I thought if they could push this compact, cool little white box with the 
odd name and logo, then position it as something completely different 
to PlayStation - and even separate it from Sega in people’s minds - it 
could do well. 

I got to fly to Tokyo for the first proper reveal of the console when | 
was at CVG - I think they did one event called New Challenge where they 
announced the console, then I went to New Challenge 2 which is where 
they had the first bunch of playable games. 

I remember looking at the console in a glass box and marvelling at 
the shape of it, and how it differed slightly from the first pictures they'd 
released. I got to play Virtua Fighter 3tb there too, which was exciting — it 
was very special to be playing the game on a home console, even if it 
wasn't quite the ‘arcade-perfect’ version we'd been promised. Our Japanese 
correspondent bought me a console and various extras on day one and 
shipped it over, so I was playing at home as soon as I could. 
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What memories do you have of the UK launch of the Dreamcast? 

I remember being pretty pessimistic. I loved the console but it was a 
delicate job trying to position it uniquely, and I didn't have a lot of faith 

in Sega Europe. It wasn't able to use the orange swirl because there was 
already a European trademark that was very similar, and I felt it was a 
mistake to go with blue instead. It felt too much like it was trying to be 
traditionally stylish, and was a colour Sega was already associated with. It 
should have been something weird and striking, like the orange was. 
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Conversations with people at Sega had me worried, too. They had a 
strange cockiness about it all, which I didn’t think they deserved to have 
at that time - the Sega Saturn came to the UK looking worse than it did in 
Japan, and I had fears the same would happen with Dreamcast. Then the 
launch date got shuffled around and it all became a bit of a mess. 

I remember the big UK Dreamcast launch party. I drank too much and 
gave the Japanese boss of Sega Europe an earful about how I wanted 
Dreamcast to succeed, but that I didn’t think it would because I thought 
they'd mess it up. I was horribly embarrassed the next day, but sadly 
I was right. 

On the launch night I was at Tower Records in Piccadilly Circus with 
a Sega PR guy for a midnight opening, and I don't remember there being 
much at all in the way of people rushing to buy it. The PR guy was very 
proud the Dreamcast logo was on one of the famous screens opposite the 
venue, though. 


What did you make of the marketing campaign for the launch 

of the Dreamcast in the UK? 

I think the biggest mistake it made was sponsoring Arsenal. It’s my team, 
and they were really good at the time, but the sponsorship was very badly 
judged. I remember somebody at an early Dreamcast event telling me 
what they'd spent on it, and it was something like half of the entire 
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marketing budget for Dreamcast for the next five years. All people saw 
was a football team with this strange word on their shirts, and nobody 
knew what it meant. 

I felt it needed to explain in very plain terms exactly what the console 
could do, particularly how it could go online and play against other people 
— this was still a pretty mind-blowing concept at the time. Sega could have 
put those tens of millions of pounds to much better use. I quite liked the TV 
ads it did but it all needed to be backed up with real information. I think a 
lot of people were just left bewildered and uninterested in what it was. 


If you could change anything about the Official Dreamcast Magazine, 
looking back, what would you have changed if anything? 

I wouldn't have done those horrible fashion photoshoots in the first 

few issues. 


Which review or article was your favourite to write and why? 
One of my favourite little bits is in issue one. When I got on the plane to 
Japan I noticed Shigeru Miyamoto (Nintendo's Mario creator) was sitting 
a few seats away. | went over and gave him a copy of ODM ‘issue zero’ and 
asked if I could perhaps interview him quickly about Dreamcast. He said he 
needed his interpreter but he'd meet me at the gates at Osaka airport. 
When we got to Osaka, I had to wait for ages in a huge queue for 
passport control - almost an hour. The Japanese residents just went 
straight through. When I finally got through, Miyamoto was still waiting 
there for me with his interpreter — he'd been standing around for nearly 
an hour. 


-- Fim a) 
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We had a quick chat about Dreamcast, which he absolutely didn't need 
to do, and when I asked what Dreamcast games he was interested in he 
said Seaman, because his friend had made it and he'd worked on it with 
him for a while. This was all totally news to me, and I'm not sure it'd ever 
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really been talked about, or has been since. 

He was so nice I didn't want to get him in trouble by making a big 
deal about this scoop of an interview in a rival official magazine, so I 
just featured him as one of the random people I stopped to talk to about 
Dreamcast. I guess some people might have noticed him in the mag but 
maybe | was a bit too subtle about it! 


What were the most memorable games you played during your time 
with The Official Dreamcast Magazine? 

Virtua Tennis was our office game of choice - that got played all the time to 
find out who had to make the next cup of tea or buy the first round at the 
pub. I have a distinct memory of playing Shenmue in the office and needing 
to go out to buy some food. I put my coat and hat on and went out into the 
rain, only to find that it was warm and sunny outside, as I was so absorbed 
in the game that I'd confused the virtual weather with real life. 


There are many people - me included! — who hold ODM up as a 
shining example of how an official magazine should be produced. 
What do you think made it stand out from the crowd? 

It helped that we had a lot of money to spend on it! Even when the 
Dreamcast was underperforming, the magazine was always overperforming 
for Dennis. This is because when the budgets and forecasts were initially 
set out for the magazine, it had an enormous photography budget 
allocated to it. 

Once Warren took over the mag and it became less of a lifestyle 
magazine, it meant we were hugely underspending each month and 
therefore ended up looking really good to the bosses! Because of this, they 
left us alone to do what we wanted with the magazine, and we had money 
to spend on illustrations and things when we needed it. 

I think it also stood out because we made it as a passionate gaming 
magazine, and weren't afraid to nerd-out over stuff we loved and criticise 
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things we thought were poor. Official gaming mags often wouldn't do that. I 
think we made good use of our access to Sega too - we had to really push it 
to get as much as possible. 


Why do you think the Dreamcast has continued to have such 

a cult following? 

Because it was a brilliantly designed machine that was ahead of its time, 
and there are some wonderful games for it. It’s a real “what if” story and | 
think people like being part of that. I expect there are people discovering 
the Dreamcast now who are surprised by the quality of it, considering it 
came out 20 years ago. 


What was your favourite launch game, and why? 

I guess I have to say Sonic Adventure, even though it was far from perfect. 
I was always disappointed with the Dreamcast versions of Virtua Fighter 
3tb and Sega Rally 2. They didn't feel right to me, and looked too much 
like PC games. A lot of those launch games felt very rushed - I think Sonic 
Adventure probably feels like the most complete game, and that real effort 
was put into it. Power Stone was great too, but otherwise it was a pretty 
miserable selection of games. 


I assume as the deputy editor of a gaming mag, you got your fair 
share of swag. What is the best thing you were ever given? 

I've still got my invite to the UK Dreamcast launch party. It was a VMU ina 
sealed bubble, and you were supposed to open the bubble and use the VMU 
to get into the party - apparently it had a special program or something on 
it containing your invite. But I went to the party and got waved in because 
I knew people there, so never had to use my ticket. The bubble is still full of 
air and the VMU is safely sealed inside. I don’t suppose many other people 
have those still. 


If you could sum up the Dreamcast in three words, what would 
they be? 
World wasn't ready. 


Why not flick through some issues of 
Official Dreamcast Magazine and 
DC-UK yourself by visiting 
outofprintarchive.com 
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David Kelsall 


David Kelsall was introduced to me by Ed Lomas. It quickly became 
clear Kelsall had something very special to share: for around 20 years, 
a long-lost, rejected EMAP pitch for Official Dreamcast Magazine was 
buried in the designer's loft. Now working for Dennis, he shares his 
thoughts, as well as never-before-seen images of the unused idea. 


Could you tell us a little bit about how you got into 

games journalism? 

That's quite a long story! I was on an art trip to London with sixth-form 
college and spotted journalist Julian Rignall sitting in the buffet, so I went 
over to say hi. I didn't live that far from where Newsfield (creators of Crash 
and Zzap! 64) was based, and he invited me down to take a look around 
the offices whenever we were both free. A few weeks later, he showed me 
around, took me to the pub and, of course, we played games! 

A few years later, I finished my HND in graphic design and was on the 
train again with my girlfriend, who was going for an interview in London 
for a fashion job. I was reading a copy of Mean Machines and there was 
an advert for a designer. 1 went to the EMAP offices and asked about the 
job. I spoke to Julian and mentioned who I was and I was promptly shown 
upstairs and told to design something. 

They must have liked what I did, as I was offered the job the next day. 


What was the vibe while you worked for Official Saturn Magazine? 

It was fun! I loved the Saturn and the opportunity. There were some 
amazing games and although we knew it was overshadowed by the 
PlayStation, we were excited about the console and hopefully kept readers 
excited too. Even at the end of the mag’s life, there was still a positive vibe. 


Was there excitement over at EMAP about the Dreamcast? 

Absolutely. We were really excited about pitching for the official title. We 
knew Sega wanted a very different magazine and felt we could deliver it. 
We thought the Dreamcast was a fantastic machine that would deliver the 
promise of proper arcade-quality games. Which it did, didn't it? 


The wonderful images you've shared show the EMAP pitch. 

Can you tell us about how you found out Sega was putting the 
magazine out for tender? 

The same thing happened with Sega Saturn Magazine, so we always knew 
we'd be pitching for it. 1 remember there was word we were unlikely to 

win it, but I assumed Future Publishing was going to get it after taking on 
Official PlayStation Magazine. I was never really involved with all that; I just 
had to make it look right and remained hopeful right up to the end! 
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How did the pitch come together? 
I think I was locked in a room and developed lots of ideas until the 
final look was settled on. We did around 30 pages to show the mix, and 
everything was printed onto boards rather than a traditional dummy. 

The idea was to tap into EMAP'’s other titles and get the writers from Q, 
Empire, FHM and such to contribute to the magazine, but I don't think that 
was vely apparent from our pitch. 


Do you know why Sega decided not to go with your vision? 

What happened afterwards? 

I guess they just preferred the Dennis pitch. I thought it looked great. 

I think they wanted a change and Dennis were hungry for it! Being a 

massive hoarder, I kept any scraps or copies of the pitch that remained. I 

think I have most of it, but possibly older versions with minor differences. 
Afterwards, I helped develop some new launches and put together 

another doomed pitch for a PlayStation 2 magazine. I ended up working on 

a title called Internet Magazine; I'll always remember when we did a page 

at the back of the magazine urging readers to try out a brand new browser 

we'd discovered called Google! 


What are your favourite memories of the Dreamcast? 

Its arcade-quality games were amazing and still are. This was at a time 
when you could still see a discernible difference between consoles, and 
they all had a certain look and feel that isn't so noticeable now. The actual 
machine looked great. The VMUs were fun and it was very, well, Sega! 


What was your favourite launch title, and why? 

Power Stone. I'm not a fighting game fan, but I loved the graphics, crazy 
settings and over-the-top power-ups. I couldn't believe it was running on a 
home console. 


Why do you think the Dreamcast is still so popular today? 

It had a lot of really top-class titles that just weren't available anywhere 
else. Also, it was Sega's final home console and it’s a really great system to 
own and collect games for. 


If you could describe the Dreamcast in only 
three words, what would they be? 
Unique, arcade, fun. 
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Tom Charnock 


| spoke with Fellow Dreamcast Fanatic Tom Charnock, founder of the 
largest dedicated DC Fan community The Dreamcast Junkyard, to find out 
what started his obsession with the little white box. 


What are your memories of the lead up to the launch 

of the Dreamcast? 

Back in the late 90s, like most other gamers, I got all of my information 

from print magazines. I remember the mags really hyping up the launch of 

the Dreamcast, and the fact that it was an exclusively Japanese hardware 

launch seemed really exotic. The only real images we had to gawk at were 

fuzzy photos of press events and the merest glimpses of tech demos. 
Looking back, it was pretty hard to get information about games - 

or, more specifically, the Dreamcast itself - from anywhere other than 

magazines. I was excited for the Dreamcast launch, but it seemed like such 

a distant and unobtainable console at the time. 


Speaking of print media, what was your choice of Dreamcast 
magazine back in the day? 

I read a multiformat magazine called Total Control around that time 
because it had a lot of Dreamcast content, but also featured stuff from 
other systems. | was still interested in what was on the PlayStation and 
Nintendo 64, so it seemed like the best magazine for my tastes. There were 
others I'd regularly buy too, such as Arcade and GamesMaster. 

I bought Dreamcast-specific mags like Dreamcast Magazine, DC-UK 
and Dreamcast Monthly - and occasionally Official Dreamcast Magazine, 
although it was the most expensive due to the demo discs; it was a rare 
treat! I even bought a copy of Mr Dreamcast once, but that one closed after 
two or three issues. 

Out of them all, the one I stuck with most often was Paragon's 
Dreamcast Magazine. I really grew to like the writing style and it reminded 
me of the previous single-format magazine I'd grown to enjoy - N64 
Magazine. It was also the easiest to get in newsagents near where | lived. 
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Did you buy a Dreamcast at launch? 

I got my first Dreamcast around a month after the UK launch. I owned an 
N64 at the time and my mother was against me getting yet another new 
console so soon after getting it. I really had to work hard to convince her 
that the Dreamcast was the next big thing. In the end, she allowed me to 
sell the N64 so I could afford the Dreamcast, though it took a few weeks to 
find a buyer through a free ads paper. 

I remember being so excited going to Electronics Boutique (a now- 
defunct UK game store) in Manchester and getting that system brand new. 
I went on the bus and remember sitting almost hugging the bag with the 
console in, so I wouldn't get mugged! The first game I bought for it was 
Speed Devils. I love racing games, and the mix of retro-styled vehicles and 
the range of tracks really appealed to me. 


Did you get the feeling that the Dreamcast was going to be a great 
success when it launched? 

Oh yes. It felt like Sega were back in the game, and the magazine articles 
and reviews made it seem like the Dreamcast was going to be around for 
a long time. All these amazing PC games were going to be ported to the 
Dreamcast in spades. 

In the early days just after launch, it almost felt like the Dreamcast was 
this ultra machine, superior to even the best gaming PCs simply because it 
could do everything - arcade-perfect ports, Dreamcast-specific exclusives 
and perfect PC conversions too. It felt like the platform would become 
the new standard in console gaming. It was a very exciting time to be a 
Dreamcast owner. 
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What is your fondest memory from the first year of the Dreamcast? 
I think it was just the level of buzz and optimism surrounding the console. 
The Saturn had all but been forgotten at that time - I also owned one of 
those, before I got the Nintendo 64 - and it was all looking very rosy for 
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the Dreamcast. It was so much more advanced in terms of visuals and 
peripherals than the other consoles available at the time; it really felt like a 
new era of console gaming had been ushered in. 

There were constant new releases that were visually stunning, and more 
games were hitting shelves each week than I could keep up with. It was a 
really great time to be a Dreamcast owner; everything was so optimistic. 
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What would you class as a bit of a hidden gem from the first year 

of the Dreamcast? 

Blue Stinger is a game that gets some stick for being janky and a bit camp, 
but it’s actually really good fun if you can overlook the flaws. It's a B-movie 
survival horror adventure with a story that doesn’t make much sense, and 
has a lot of grinding to collect coins and buy new weapons, but there's just 
a certain something about it that really appeals to me at least. The visuals 
are pretty good, too. 

It won't be everyone's cup of tea, but Blue Stinger is definitely an early 
Dreamcast title that was doing some interesting things. The Resident Evil 
franchise hadn't hit the console at the time, so it was the only real option 
for survival horror fans; it did a good job of holding the fort until Capcom's 
games started to hit. 


You sold your Dreamcast in 2001 for a PS2, but only four years later 
you started the Dreamcast Junkyard, which has now spawned the 
largest Dreamcast fan community on Facebook. What inspired you 
to revisit the Dreamcast in this way? 

The whole Dreamcast Junkyard thing started when I was waiting for a bus 
one day. It would have been around September 2005. The bus stop was 
near to a branch of Gamestation (another defunct British game shop) and 
while I was waiting for my bus, I popped in for a browse. They had a used 
Dreamcast for sale for some ridiculously low price with a bunch of games, 
and so I bought it, just to relive some of the games I'd previously owned. 
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After about a week of owning it, I realised that the games for the 
Dreamcast were really cheap and readily available in used game shops, so 
I started buying them all up whenever I got the chance. After a few weeks, 
I had packages arriving from eBay on an almost daily basis because the 
games were costing a few pounds each. | was piling games and random 
peripherals up in my room and my housemate remarked that my room was 
becoming a ‘Dreamcast junkyard’. 

From there, I decided to start a blog about my collecting exploits — 
mainly for my own amusement - and slowly, a small readership grew 
and people started leaving comments. As time went on, I updated the 
blog about which games I'd bought and my thoughts on them; I also 
started writing random feature-style articles about the Dreamcast and my 
adventures of going to different cities looking for games. It just took off 
from there really. The Facebook group and the podcast came much later. 

When I first started blogging, there didn't seem to be any love lost 
for the Dreamcast. It was simply another failed console and people were 
looking to the PlayStation 2, Xbox and GameCube. There weren't really any 
retrogaming websites at that time; the whole scene was run by fans on 
forums and on blogs like mine. 

In recent times, retro has exploded due to social media and the 
ubiquitous nature of the internet and the likes of YouTube. Specifically, 
when discussing the Dreamcast, new media has catapulted the system into 
the limelight so much more now that it ever was back during the whole 
period from 1999 to 2001. 

What's very intriguing is that a lot of the fervour surrounding the 
Dreamcast comes from a whole new generation of gamers - some of them 
are younger than the console itself. New media has helped younger gamers 
get clued up on what it was all about, and how it really was one of the last 
pure gaming consoles. 


If you could describe the Dreamcast in only three words, 
what would they be? 
Ambitious, inventive, overlooked. 


Find out more about Tom at thedreamcastjunkyard.co.uk, 
and why not listen to DreamPod, available on all major 
podcast apps — it can also be Found via 
feeds.buzzsprout.com/42610.rss 
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Released 14/10/99 (EU) 
Developer Sonic Team 
Publisher Sega 
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SONIC ADVENTURE WAS DELAYED, 
but for good reason: internal politics and 
other priorities pushed the release back, 
though the game still fundamentally 
shaped the hardware of the DC itself. 

By the time the Dreamcast launched 
in Japan in late 1998, Sonic Team had not 
been directly involved in programming a 
new Sonic game since Sonic & Knuckles for 
the Mega Drive in 1994. Shortly after this, it 
parted ways with Sega Technical Institute 
in the US (which people generally refer to 


with the catchier STI instead), which helped 


them with that game's production. 
Returning to its offices in Japan, Sonic 
Team - also known as AM8 - oversaw Sonic 
titles released for the Sega Saturn. This 
included racing title Sonic R, developed by 
British studio Traveller's Tales, now famous 
for producing Lego video games. With fresh 
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blood, these efforts broke away from the 


16-bit side-scrolling platform gameplay that 


saw Sonic become one of the most beloved 
characters in gaming history. But these 
experiments with the tried-and-tested 
format were not up to the standards that 
fans had come to expect. 

Sonic Team hadn't been on sabbatical 
during its break from the hedgehog. With 
the dawn of 3D gaming, work at the studio 
focused on creating experiences that made 
the most of this new standard. The team 
produced two of the most well-regarded 
games for the doomed Saturn console: 
Nights into Dreams and Burning Rangers. 

Nights into Dreams was considered such 
a gem that it’s since been ported to many 


other platforms, but also formed the basis of 


the team’s first foray into the development 
of a mainline 3D Sonic game. However, it 
wasn't the first company to try it. 

Its former colleague STI attempted (and 


ultimately failed) to complete Sonic X-treme 


for the Saturn, an ambitious 3D Sonic game 
with a distinctive fish-eye lens camera, 
which never saw release. This was in 

part due to a setback caused by Yuji Naka, 


Sonic Adventure 


Work on Sonic Team's 
3D game moved on at a 
brisk pace once it shifted 
away From the Saturn 


famed programmer and co-founder of 
Sonic Team, who reportedly threatened to 
quit should the game be allowed to use 
the Nights engine, which Sega asked 
STI to use in the game to speed up its 
controversial development. It was a 
surprising move by Naka-san, and was 
seen by many as Sonic Team attempting 
to retain control over the franchise. 

Work on its own 3D Sonic game 
moved on at a brisk pace once it shifted 
development away from the Saturn and 
the Nights engine, in favour of creating an 
entirely new game engine for what was 
then known as project Katana. 

It was able to turn the game around 
in less than a year, with the majority of it 
in place before the final specifications of 
the new console were even finalised. As 
one of the most important Sega studios of 
the time - developing what would end up 
being the flagship title for the new console 
(despite it missing launch by nearly a 
month) - Sonic Team was able to influence 
certain technical specifications of the 
device, such as available RAM, to ensure the 
console was capable of running the game 
at the speedy pace that fans had come to 
expect. The graphics were so cutting edge 
that Sega used the new game as a tech 
demo to rev the hype engine ahead of the 
console’s official Japanese release. 


And so, Sonic Adventure was born. 

This was a new Sonic the Hedgehog. 
The most obvious change from previous 
mainstream entries in the series was 
that this was entirely three-dimensional. 
While parts of the Action Stages could 
feel ‘on rails’, it was a dramatic shift 
away from the side-scrolling platformer 
it once was. Dynamic camera angles 
attempted to show the best view of the 
action (being chased by a killer whale 
as the player ran towards the screen 
was probably the most striking example), 
while free-roam hub levels created 
opportunities for exploration and puzzles 
with added scope and verticality. 

Speed and platforming were still as 
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Bringing Sonic into the 
third dimension brought 
a host of problems for 
the Sega mascot 


important to the gameplay as they were 
before, but the new RPG-lite twist on the 
formula meant players weren't simply 
moving from one frantic stage to the next. 
The hub areas, also known as the Adventure 
Field, provided locations full of NPCs to 

chat to, power-ups to discover and places 
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to explore between the more traditional 
Action Stages. 

These were also connected by a story 
featuring another first for the series: voice 
acting. Once again, Doctor Robotnik was 


out to defeat Sonic by using new foe, Chaos, 


a creature he hoped to make increasingly 
powerful by hunting down the Chaos 
Emeralds it needed to evolve. 

This was a game packed with content, 
including minigames like pinball (with 
Sonic himself being the ball, and one 
table even themed after Nights), new 
Tamagotchi-like Chao which you could 
hatch and then raise with some assistance 
from your VMU, as well as multiple 
selectable characters. Each had their own 
stories and unique gameplay features: 
alongside Sonic and stalwarts Tails and 
Knuckles was the hammer-wielding Amy 
Rose, formerly evil robot E-102 Gamma, and 
fishing fanatic Big the Cat. 

Bringing Sonic into the third dimension 
also brought a host of problems for this 
most recognisable Sega mascot. With 
the exception of a few games (such as 
Sonic Adventure 2, Sonic Generations and 
Sonic Mania), Sonic Adventure marked 
a significant downturn in the quality 
of Sonic titles. As Yuji Naka and Sonic 
Team became seemingly incapable of 
consistently producing successful games 
in the franchise, Sega had to enlist various 
other directors and developers to try and 
recapture the magic of the blue hedgehog. 
As of 2019, few have come close. 

While most would say that things 
started looking bad for Sonic after the 
Dreamcast had been discontinued, I'd 
argue Sonic Adventure itself was whete it 
all started to go wrong. It’s not a game that 
appealed to me as I played through, as the 
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staccato pace irked me; it was nowhere 
close to what I'd come to expect from a 
Sonic game. To me, its numerous technical 
issues and ill-conceived gameplay additions 
also contributed to making it nothing more 
than a mildly entertaining showcase. 

Many will disagree, and I certainly don't 
begrudge people their enjoyment of this 
game, but to me, Sonic Adventure is now 
more a symbol of Sega's mismanagement 
when it couldn't get its mascot ready — or 
right — for its do-or-die console launch. 
Luckily, games such as Jet Set Radio, 
Shenmue, and even Sonic Adventure 2 were 
able to showcase the quirky, creative highs 
of Sega and the Dreamcast - but these were 
released much too late to save the console. 
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WHAT CAN I SAY ABOUT BLUE 
Stinger? It's not for everyone. It hasn't aged 
well. It's laughably cheesy. There are a lot 
of negatives that could be attributed to this 
launch title, and yet it still conjures fond 
memories from most who have played it. 

Directed by Ayumu Kojima, who would 
later go on to mastermind Dreamcast 
horror title Illbleed, Blue Stinger was an 
action-adventure game with an air of 
survival horror. Aliens and mutants provided 
the antagonists in the title’s incredibly 
high-tech, corporation-fuelled research 
base location. There was also a mysterious 
Nephilim and an unhealthy obsession with 
vending machines (from which you could 
buy firearms, naturally). 

The game was Set in the far-flung 
future of 2018, at a location formed after 
an earthquake caused huge swathes 
of Mexico's Yucatan Peninsula to be 
consumed by the ocean at the turn of the 
millennium. Just one thing remained: the 
newly formed Dinosaur Island, which stood 
at the epicentre of the natural disaster. 

The game started out like a 90s 
American sci-fi TV show, complete with 
epic score and opening titles. You played as 
Eliot Ballade, a member of the Emergency 
Sea Evacuation and Rescue (ESER) team, 
enjoying a long overdue vacation on his 
friend's boat. They just happened to be 
off the coast of the island when an object 


Blue Stinger 


impacted from space, causing a barrier to be 
formed around it - trapping Eliot. 

An attack from what appeared to be 
aliens then obliterated the ship, and Eliot 
later woke up outside the research base, 
where he met ship captain Dogs Bowser 
and security guard Janine King. From 
here, you set off on a mission to get to 
the bottom of what happened to Dinosaur 
Island and its ill-fated inhabitants. 

Awkward animations, an unruly camera 
(changed from a more static-style camera 
in its transition to the west) and stiff 
combat deterred many from playing this 
otherwise fun, campy adventure. Yet there's 
still a lot of charm to Blue Stinger, as well 
as a story worth seeing through. 
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Power Stone 


Released 14/10/99 (EU) 
Developer Capcom 
Publisher Eidos Interactive 
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“WELCOME TO THE POWER STONE 
world,” the voiceover echoed as you 

landed on the menu screen. This 

distorted, shouting, accented announcer 
accompanied your journey throughout, with 
his excitement a constant presence. Get 
knocked down and he'd be right there with 
a sincere ‘oh no!”. Pick up that glimmering 
power stone on the floor and he'd excitedly 
cheer you on with an overwhelming “yes!”. 
The only thing missing was the visible fist 
pump and giant grin, but those things you 
supplied yourself. 

Power Stone is FUN. It’s a word that 
deserves capitalisation because the game is 
so unabashedly enjoyable. Released in the 
arcades within two weeks of its Dreamcast 
port in Japan, this brawler wore its arcade 


roots on its sleeve, like many other DC titles. 
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But unlike other fighting games of the era, 
it tried to do something very different by 
stepping away from the genre's textbook 
side-on view - something kept intact 
despite a wider move from 2D to 3D - and 
did away with fixed positions entirely. 

No longer did you have to remain face- 
to-face with your opponent as you fought, 
only capable of moving towards or away 
from them, or occasionally circling them. 
Power Stone wasn't confined by tradition; 
it allowed you to go wherever you pleased 
within its stages. 

Developer Capcom has a long history 
of creativity and innovation within the 
fighting genre, and 2D efforts such as Street 
Fighter and Darkstalkers are among its 
most beloved examples. With the advent 
of polygonal 3D, it began trying its hand at 
translating its magic into three dimensions. 

It began with Star Gladiator in early 
1996, a weapon-based affair akin to 
Soulcalibur, which allowed the player to 
move around their opponent rather than 
sticking to the X-axis. This received a PS1 
release and several years later its sequel, 
Plasma Sword, arrived on the Dreamcast. 

Later in 1996, Capcom released Street 
Fighter EX to arcades (it appeared on 
the PlayStation the following year), and 
brought the popular franchise into the third 
dimension. However, its characters were 
still fixed in the 2D plane, despite all the 
pretty polygons on show. 

After three years of honing this 
approach, the developer hit on a unique 
idea: one that quietly influenced gaming in 
tandem with Nintendo's Super Smash Bros. 
on the N64. Both Power Stone and Super 
Smash Bros., released in the same year, 
introduced collectable weaponry - usually 
the preserve of the beat ‘em up genre - to 
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the world of fighting games. They also 
brought platforms into play, something that 
brawlers hadn't properly taken advantage of 
in the move to 3D. 

Where Power Stone stood apart from 
its Nintendo brethren was how it utilised 
the entire stage. Smash played exclusively 
across two dimensions, with players only 
able to move horizontally or vertically. 
Power Stone's arenas were instead crafted 
as cubes, with all three axes available to the 
player; it meant characters were no longer 
locked together and could instead freely 
move through the environment. 

The game used its spaces to greater 
effect. Players found themselves in 
locations such as cafés with tables and 
chairs, which were both obstacles to slide 
over and weapons to pick up and throw. A 
shopping arcade in France offered ornate 
pillars that could be swung around to land a 
devastating side-on kick on your opponent. 
Each and every environment was packed 
full of unique details - my own personal 
favourite was the London stage, complete 
with cobbled streets, lamp posts and a pub 
with a menu board that could be used as a 
melee weapon. 
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Aesthetically, the game drew from 
the ‘age of exploration’, with characters 
such as Falcon (named Fokker in Japan 
— thank goodness they changed it for 
English speaking folk), a British bi-plane 
pilot complete with goggles, and Rouge, 
the Middle-Eastern fortune teller. These 


characters and locations combined with 
weaponry that randomly appeared in 

the stage within wooden chests, which 
ranged from swords and handguns to giant 
hammers and rocket launchers. 

The titular power stones also randomly 
appeared within the stage. Only three 
were ever available in a match, each player 
starting with one. In order to trigger their 
effects, you had to collect all three, which 
meant beating your opponent to forcefully 
eject their stone. This being a fighting 
game, you could punch, kick, and grapple 
your foe, as well as using the environment 
and any weapons at your disposal. 

Once in possession of all three stones, 
your character would power up to their 
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‘Super Saiyan’ form, becoming a force to 

be reckoned with. New attacks and special 
powers became available, which were often 
able to knock several bars of health away 
(hit points were represented by five crystals 
that would fall away if depleted), giving 
these alternate forms the potential to turn 
the tide of battle in a heartbeat. 

With so much going on in a single 
match, this was a visual feast of a game. 

It was frantic and frenetic while also being 
clean, crisp and colourful: a description you 
could equally apply to its gameplay. It was 
fun to play alone in arcade mode, but doubly 
enjoyable when competing against a friend. 
Power Stone kept one convention of the 
fighting genre by pitting one versus one. 

In bringing the game over to the 
Dreamcast, Capcom also took advantage 
of one of the console’s unique selling 
points by creating minigames for its 
Visual Memory Unit. These were unlocked 
by beating the game a certain number of 
times, and could then be downloaded to 
a VMU. There were three games in total: 
Falcon’s Aerial Adventure, Ayame’s Shuriken 
Training, and Gunrock’s Gun Gun Slots. 

These were fairly simple games, due to 
the basic nature of the screen and controls 
available on the VMU. They were also some 
of the first games that could be played on it; 
ultimately, they accounted for nearly 10% 
of all minigames on the VMU, which hosted 
less than 40 in the Dreamcast’s lifetime 
(provided by just 17 DC games). 

As a launch title in the North American 
and PAL territories, Power Stone truly 
captured the spirit and ingenuity of not 
just Capcom at the time, but the Dreamcast 
itself. It’s my stand-out Year One game, and 
one I still enjoy playing just as much as | 
did when I first experienced it 20 years ago. 


Power Stone 


The above images were made possible by the 
EVMU emulator — evmu.elysianshadows.com 
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Virtua 
Fighter 3tb 


Released 14/10/99 (EU) 
Developer Sega AM2/Genki 
Publisher Sega 


THE FIRST VIRTUA FIGHTER GAME 
ushered in the era of 3D fighting, being the 


originator of this now hugely popular gente. 


As a well-liked franchise in Japan at the 
time of the Dreamcast’s launch - its star 
having dulled over the last decade - a new 
entry would have been seen as tempting 
to console buyers as the next Sonic game 
when weighing up a potential purchase. 

Therefore, it was no surprise that Virtua 
Fighter 3 was given a port from the arcade 
in time for the release of Sega’s brand-new 
white box. Virtua Fighter 3 was developed 
for the Model 3 arcade board back in 1996 
and was originally intended to be ported 
to the Saturn, a feat that was ultimately 
abandoned. This eventual release on the 
Dreamcast introduced many new features 
that set it apart from the competition at 
the time. 

Its reputation as a technical brawler 
grew with the expansion of 3D movement, 
thanks to the new ability to dodge - 
allowing you to circle your opponent - 
as well as ‘levels’ within the stages, 
such as stairs, slopes, and even a multi- 
part raft made up of independently 
moving platforms. The fighters were 
improved too, boasting greater detail 
than ever seen before. Characters could 
even have accessories knocked off 
during combat, something that still 
makes me smile. 

The original arcade version of this third 
entry received an upgrade one year after 
release. Long before Namco introduced 
tag teaming with Tekken Tag Tournament, 
Sega gave us the ability to ‘team battle’, 
offering players a new mode where they 
could choose two or three fighters to tussle 
(consecutively; there was no tagging here) 
with another team. Retitled Virtua Fighter 
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3tb, it was this version that ultimately 
ported to the Dreamcast in 1998. 

While it could be considered basic by 
modern standards - and has certainly aged 
with less grace than some other Dreamcast 
titles — it still stands up as a great example 
of the humble fighting game. It may not be 
as revered as its predecessor, but it added a 
whole new level of complexity and strategy. 

Increasing from a three-button (kick, 
punch, block) to a four-button configuration 
with the dodge manoeuvre allowed you 
to dance around your opponent, evading 
blows and looking for a terrain advantage 
as you went. This verticality created 
some interesting possibilities, with 
hits potentially missing someone lower 
than you. 

I still find things to love about this entry 
in the legendary series, and never fail to 
be impressed by the varied fighting styles, 
or amused by following my opponent over 
a ledge after a ‘ring out’ victory. This is a 
focused gem, free of the clutter that’s now 
seemingly expected from a fighter. 

There's no accessory store, no endless 
costumes to download and no flashy 
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effects or unrealistic moves. It’s just you 
and opponent after opponent, be they 
your friend sat next to you on the couch, 
or one of the varying difficulties of Al 
available to you. 

The Virtua Fighter series is now, at the 
time of writing, assumed to be dead and 
buried, with no new arcade or console 
releases in many years. Characters such as 
Jacky and Sarah have been guest brawlers 
in past Dead or Alive games, but even these 
cameos appear to be history now. 

The only current game with a tie to 
the heritage of this series is Shenmue III. 
The fact that Shenmue started life as a 
Virtua Fighter RPG developed by creator 
Yu Suzuki is no secret, and characters like 
Akira and Lau Chan were changed out 
for Ryo and Lan Di respectively when the 
focus shifted away from that universe. 
The resemblance is uncanny, but that's a 
story for another time. 

A fitting analogy for Virtua Fighter 3tb 
within its lineage is that of the middle 
child: often forgotten and criminally 
underrated. It can’t be played on current 
generation consoles like its siblings 2 and 
5, but that doesn't mean it deserves no 
attention. It may not be the best fighting 
game ever made, or even the best fighter 
on the Dreamcast, but it has a lot to like - 
even love. 
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Written by 
Richard Elsey 


Released 14/10/99 (EU) 
Developer No Cliche 
Publisher Sega 
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WE ALL HAD THOSE GAMES THAT 
we'd never have played if it wasn’t for the 
demo. Then there were those we fell in love 
with purely because of the demo - one we 
sank just as much time into as any full 
purchase. Toy Commander was one such 
game, when the first three missions were 
made playable on the DreamOn Volume 
1 disc that came with every launch-day 
console in Europe. I was hooked from the 
demo all the way through to the full game. 
Toy Commander tells the story of a 
young boy named Guthy (Andy outside 
of the European release) who, after being 
given some exciting new military toys for 
Christmas, stops playing with all his old 
toys and unceremoniously tosses them 
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aside. Feeling betrayed, Guthy’s favourite 
teddy Huggy Bear amasses his generals and 
leads a revolt to take control of the house. 
With each room of the house being guarded 
by one of Huggy Bear's generals, it’s up to 
Guthy and the might of his toy military to 
stop the revolt, defeat Huggy Bear and earn 
the title of ‘Toy Commander’. 

Although you could freely travel from 
room to room, each of the game's levels 
would set the player missions within a 
particular part of Guthy’s house. The size of 
the world and the genuine sense of scale 
were both impressive at a time when full 3D 
was still in its infancy, and it still holds up 
nicely today. 

Vehicles were split into five types 
(race cars, armed ground vehicles, planes, 
helicopters, and unarmed transport), and 
you completed missions and unlocked 
vehicles for use against the final boss. The 
missions themselves were quite unique and 
varied, ranging from using a toy bomber 
to push eggs into a pot of boiling water, to 
reuniting a couple of loved-up dolls in the 
form of Matt and Jenny. 

Still, ground assaults and aerial 
dogfights made up the bulk of the action, 
with your weaponry comprised of the usual 
array of missiles, mines, and bombs. 

Racing sections were also included in 
the game’s campaign, and this even led 
to No Cliché developing a spin-off called 
Toy Racer which was released in Europe in 
December 2000. It featured both offline and 
online multiplayer for up to four players, but 
was rather disappointing as a single-player 
experience, only serving up Practice and 
Time Attack modes with yours being the 
only car on the track. That being said, it 
was teleased for the budget price of just £5, 
with £1 of this going to charity. 
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One of the strongest 
launch day titles, what 
Toy Commander lacked 

in polish, it made up 

For in its novelty and 

inventiveness 
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Toy Commander's multiplayer included 
various modes with Deathmatch, Capture 
the Flag, and Cat and Mouse for up to four 
players. While these modes may seem 
familiar to anyone who'd played an FPS, 
the use of vehicles and the addition of 
aerial combat felt fresh and really gave Toy 
Commander's multiplayer an identity of 
its own. No Cliché intended to add online 
multiplayer in time for the game's release, 
but it unfortunately ran out of time. 

The game did later receive supplemental 
content with two extra levels. These were 
released exclusively via the DreamOn demo 
discs that came with each issue of Official 
Dreamcast Magazine, and didn't require the 
original game to play. Each level was based 
around a season, with ‘Christmas Surprise’ 
and ‘Summer Special’ included in volumes 
4 and 11 respectively. 

Released alongside the Dreamcast 
in both North America and Europe, Toy 
Commander was one of the strongest 
launch day titles of its generation. What it 
occasionally lacked in polish, it made up for 
in its novelty and inventiveness. If nothing 
else, it reminded us that no matter how old 
we are, it’s still fun to play with toys. 
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Written by 
Richard Elsey 


Released 25/02/00 (EU) 
Developer Hitmaker 
Publisher Sega 
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QUIRKY, BRASH AND AS 90S AS A 
music video shot through a fisheye lens, 
Crazy Taxi was the brainchild of Sega AM3 
producer Kenji Kanno, and was inspired by 
what would have otherwise been a typical 
morning stuck in traffic. 

Kanno once said he saw an open lane 
during a commute and felt compelled to 
drive down it to achieve a “good feeling”. 
He went back to his development team and 
pitched the idea of a score attack driving 
game where players were rewarded for 
their performance. Initially met with some 
resistance, Kanno’s idea soon received the 
greenlight and Crazy Taxi was released in 
arcades in 1999 to great success. 

This, coupled with the fact the arcade 
cabinet shared almost identical processing 
hardware with the Dreamcast, led Sega to 
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make the decision to port the game to its 
latest home console the following year. 
The home version was also vastly popular, 
shifting one million copies in the US alone. 

For anyone who hasn't played Crazy Taxi 
before, the objective of the game couldn't 
have been more simple. Charged with the 
tole of taxi driver, you sped around the city, 
picking up passengers and delivering them 
to their required destination in the shortest 
time possible. 

Over 250 punters-in-waiting inhabited 
the city, every one of them highlighted with 
a differently-coloured marker to denote the 
distance to their destination - and the size 
of the fare. The closest were marked in red 
and were the lowest earners; orange, yellow, 
and finally green were further away and 
more lucrative. 

The game cranked up the difficulty by 
gradually increasing the volume of traffic 
as you played, making it harder to get from 
A to B. Failure to deliver a customer to their 
destination before time ran out resulted in 
them carelessly jumping out of your moving 
cab without paying. 

Rewards also came from performing 
stunts such as drifting, boosting, near- 
misses, and flying off ramps. If you 
managed to chain stunts together without 
colliding with other road users, it triggered 
a tip multiplier, increasing your cash total 
and improving your ranking at the end of 
the round. 

For each play session, you were given 
a choice of three, five, or ten-minute 
rounds, where you had to pick up as many 
customers as possible in the designated 
time. For an authentic coin-op experience, 
the game also offered ‘arcade’ rules: 
players were given one minute, with extra 
time being added to the clock for each 
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successful delivery. 

The four selectable drivers oozed late- 
90s style, with bleached hair, unfastened 
Hawaiian shirts, and bucket hats being the 
order of the day. Each had their own distinct 
tide inspired by a real-world marque and 
model, ranging from early 50s Mercury 
muscle to a mid-60s Cadillac-esque 
lowrider. Wardrobes and car bodywork aside, 
each driver really differed in their attributes. 

Axel was your typical all-rounder and, 
in many ways, was the posterboy of the 
game, making it onto the cover of the North 
American release. BD Joe carried the most 
pace but was sorely lacking in the handling 
department. Gena, the only woman in the 
group, was unmatched in acceleration, 
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deceleration, and braking, but suffered from 
erratic steering. Gus was very much the 
tank character, providing the heaviest of all 
the rides with strengths when off-road and 
driving head-on into traffic. 

Made up of straight and winding roads, 
overpasses and sun-kissed beaches, the 
game took place in an entirely fictional 
city heavily inspired by San Francisco. 

This was most evident in the steep hills, 
which provided some of Crazy Taxi’s most 
exhilarating moments. 

To increase the longevity of the home 
version and give players extra bang for 
their buck, Sega added an extra city to race 
around, as well as an additional mode by 
the name of Crazy Box. This contained a 
selection of challenges and minigames, 
ranging from picking up and dropping off a 
set number of passengers within the time 
limit, to using your taxi as the ball in an 
upscaled game of ten-pin bowling. 

To this day, the most iconic ingredient 
in Crazy Taxi is the soundtrack. Although 
limited to a total of seven tracks (only four 
of which were used during gameplay), 
songs from The Offspring and Bad Religion 
were very much of their time and a perfect 
fit for the game. 

This spoke to me on a personal level, 
as I was in my formative years during the 
game's release and pop punk was all the 


Today, Crazy Taxi holds 
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rage. Hearing the chorus of ‘All 1 Want’ 
competing with the sounds of neighbouring 
arcade cabinets and fruit machines was 
something I never had the pleasure of 
experiencing, so hearing it over the fan of 
my Dreamcast was the next best thing. 
Another element that defined Crazy Taxi 
for many was its use of product placement. 
What has, and continues to be, looked upon 
as a questionable practice by publishers 
was unanimously revered in the case of 
Crazy Taxi: as well asking to be taken to 
the church or generic sports stadium, 
customers would hail a ride to the nearest 
KFC, Tower Records, FILA, or Levi's store. 
This gave the world added authenticity and 
a lived-in feel, but also provided the game 
with some extra-added brand appeal. 
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Playing today, Crazy Taxi visually holds 
up remarkably well, especially over VGA or 
via the HD link cable I use now. Everything 
from buildings to foliage remains incredibly 
detailed, colours are vibrant and while the 
city might not be bustling with pedestrians 
ready to jump out of your way, the traffic 
count remains high and at little cost to the 
game's performance. 

Due to Crazy Taxi's popularity, a sequel 
was teleased on the Dreamcast in 2001 and 
included a new city based on New York, as 
well as a new Crazy Hop move. Following 
Sega's exit from the hardware business 
that same year, the original game was 
eventually ported across to PlayStation 2, 
GameCube, PC and even PSP (along with its 
sequel), albeit with the licensed music and 
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locations removed - much to the dismay of 
fans. Crazy Taxi 3 arrived later on Xbox, as 
well as a remake of the original game for 
the Game Boy Advance. 

In 2017, Crazy Taxi expanded to mobile 
with the release of Crazy Taxi: Gazillionaire 
(later renamed Crazy Taxi: Tycoon) an idle- 
clicker that changed up the formula, taking 
players out of the driver's seat and putting 
them in charge of their very own taxi fleet. 

The original Crazy Taxi was one of the 
Dreamcast's biggest sellers (third-highest 
overall in North America) and became one 
of the games that defined the history of 
Sega's final console. It set the bar for what 
was possible when bringing coin-op into 
homes, and today serves as a poignant 
reminder of what we loved about arcades. 
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Released 14/10/99 (EU) 
Developer Genki 
Publisher Crave Entertainment 


IT’S NOT OFTEN THAT GAMES ARE 

given completely different names in each 
territory, but Tokyo Highway Challenge, an 
EU launch title, was a very good example 

- it had three distinct monikers aimed at 

gamers from varying cultures. 

Shutokou Battle - its Japanese title - 
was simply named after the racing series 
from which it spawned, itself based on a 
cultural phenomenon of illegal street racing 
on the Shuto Expressway in Tokyo. The 
franchise started on the SNES back in 1994 
and survived well into the 2010s, with its 
most recent release on mobile in 2017. 

In North America, like Europe, it was 
a launch title but renamed Tokyo Xtreme 
Racer. Without the lore being established 
in the market, this new name had to 
convey what the game was all about. In 
this region, often known for its bombast, 
the word extreme (shorn of its first E) was 
seemingly used to describe the thrill of 
illegal racing, but to me it looked more like 
a 90s marketing attempt to add flavour to 
an otherwise straightforward explanation 
of the gameplay involved. 

The PAL region's Tokyo Highway 
Challenge name was the most subdued 
of the bunch, giving the impression of a 
driving game that would test the player's 
mettle. In reality, the truest description 


of its gameplay intricacies actually laid 
somewhere between all three titles. 

THC was a game in which you were 
pitted against a gang in a battle for 
supremacy on the Expressway, challenging 
individual members who you found as you 
drove freely around the highways to race 
in order to win money and prestige. Cash 
allowed you to tune your setup with various 
parts, or buy a better vehicle from a roster of 
licensed Japanese cats. 

It certainly provided a decent level of 
challenge, as well as a twist on the racing 
genre with its free-roaming and missions. 
What's more, it set a standard that went 
on to influence games such as Burnout 
Paradise in the years that followed. 
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Released 05/11/99 (EU) 
Developer Sega-AM1 
Publisher Sega 


Written by 
Matt Gardner 


HAVE YOU EVER TRIED TO PLAY AN 
arcade shooter with a standard controller? 
That's what you had to do with The House 
of the Dead 2 on the Dreamcast, unless you 
were in the right place - and had an extra 
£30 to hand. 

That’s because it wasn't always bundled 
with a light gun. Rather incredibly, Sega 
decided to celebrate its exclusive port of 
one of the world’s best-known arcade 
games by separating countless copies from 
the Dreamcast Gun. If you grew up in an 
average British town like me, you wouldn't 
get the peripheral unless you were very 


The House of the Dead 2 


lucky indeed. 

My DC-owning friend was forced to 
buy a used copy of HotD2 in the hope he'd 
pick up a light gun - any light gun - in 
due course. It took him over a year to get 
one and even then, it was an incredibly 
overpriced second-hand official model. Until 
that ‘lucky’ day, we relied on two controllers 
and vertically split the screen in half to try 
and battle through, which always ended in 
abject failure. 

Once he finally got the Dreamcast Gun, 
things were only slightly better: the gun 
and the on-screen reticle never lined up, 
meaning looking down the barrel was 
completely useless. 

Still, you could at least buy the official 
Dreamcast Gun in the UK. After the 
Columbine High School massacre in April 
1999, Sega decided against releasing the 
DCG in North America and instead asked 
Mad Catz to create a similar (but still 
officially endorsed) model - the Dream 
Blaster —- that looked more like a price-tag 
gun than a hand cannon. 

But poor technology and corporate greed 
aside, The House of the Dead 2 was still a 
good port. Despite the fact that it wasn't set 
in a house, or that the tarot-inspired story 
was hot garbage, or that it featured voice 
work that made the original Resident Evil's 
dialogue feel positively Shakespearian in 
comparison, it all pulled together to create 
the perfect B-movie experience. 

If only a gun was always bundled 
with HotD2, Sega might've had a better 
opportunity and a greater reason to 
port more shooters and make good on 
its promise to bring arcade gaming into 
people’s homes. However, the Dreamcast 
only saw the release of another half-dozen 
light gun games before it was discontinued. 
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Soulcalibur 


Written by 
Steve Leyland 


Released 01/12/99 (EU) 
Developer Project Soul 
Publisher Namco 
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I'VE NEVER REALLY BEEN A 
fighting game aficionado. It’s strange, 
then, that I'd choose to write about one. 
But Soulcalibur was, and still is, a very 
different kind of fighting game. 

Before Soulcalibur, I found fighting 
games an occasionally fun but ultimately 
frustrating way to spend time with my 
friends. Tekken was good for the spectacle, 
with its flashy effects and punchy sound, 
but it was also very slow and clunky. Mortal 
Kombat was a crowd pleaser with plenty 
of mysteries to uncover, but the fighting 
system always felt a little obtuse. Virtua 
Fighter had a strict adherence to real-world 
martial arts, which I'm sure was compelling 
for some, but held no appeal for me. In 
short, fighting games never felt like they 
were made for me. 
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Then Soulcalibur happened. 
If you were lucky enough to play Soul 
Blade - its predecessor on PlayStation - 


you'd have already spent time with its world 


and some of its characters. I still contend 
that Soul Blade, known as Soul Edge in 
Japan, has the best opening cinematic in 
gaming ("Transcending history and the 
world, a tale of soul and swords, eternally 
retold’). What Soul Blade did differently 
in 1996 was use a quasi-historic setting in 
medieval Europe alongside weapon-based 
gameplay. It was Tekken with swords, and 
while this drew me in at the time, I still felt 
the same barrier to entry as I had with all 
other fighting games. 

As far as I’m concerned, Soulcalibur, 
as a sequel, completely blew the previous 
iteration, and all other fighting games, out 
of the water. It didn't care what its peers 
were doing; what I'd come to love about 
Soul Blade was now paired with the most 
satisfying and accessible fighting gameplay 
I'd ever experienced. On top of that, 
Soulcalibur looked absolutely incredible on 
the Dreamcast - an arcade-perfect port. As 
soon as I picked up the controller, I knew I 
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Soulcalibur \ooked 
absolutely incredible 
on the Dreamcast — an 


arcade-perfect port 
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was playing something special. 

While predecessors had toyed with 
the concept of a true 3D fighting game, 
none had been implemented very well. 
Soulcalibur threw convention away and 
gave the player full control with an eight- 
way run system, which meant you could 
go anywhere you wanted on the stage, 
relative to your opponent. 

This felt incredibly freeing - I didn't 
feel like I was locked into a fight that 
was difficult to get out of; I could be 
unpredictable and create space between 
myself and my opponent; I could close 
gaps quickly, sidestep sword swipes and 
even attack from the side. Couple that 
with the fact that all the fights took place 
on a platform of varying sizes and shapes 
— from which either fighter could fall or 
be thrown from - and it felt like anything 
could happen. 

At the core of Soulcalibur's feel-good 
factor was its animations - everything 
felt incredibly responsive and smooth. The 
kinds of moves you could do in the game 
could be fantastical and flourishing, but 
all blended together seamlessly. It was 
impossible to see where one animation 
ended and the next began. The fights 
had a fluidity to them that just felt 
fantastically sharp. 

Speaking of movesets, the game had 
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such an accessible control scheme that it 
felt effortless to pull off complex moves, 
particularly if you chose a character 

like Maxi, the nunchuck-wielding pirate 
captain. His manoeuvres seemed to 
chain seamlessly from one to the next: 

a spinning blur of damage that was an 
acrobatic feat as well as an athletic one. 
Some people at the time criticised the 
game for being too ‘button mashy’, but I 
only ever heard this complaint from people 
after they'd lost. 

It’s true that you can get far in 
Soulcalibur with button mashing, but the 
game also rewarded quick thinking, good 
timing, and strategy. If your opponent did 
mash their controller, you could counter by 
side stepping, or with a well-timed block 
or parry, all of which were just as easy to 
pull off as the other moves. 

This is because the control scheme 
for Soulcalibur was streamlined in 
comparison to other fighting games, 
reflecting the freedom of movement the 
player was afforded. You didn't have to 
contend with heavy and light attacks; 
instead, you could swing your weapon 
vertically or horizontally, or simply give 
your opponent a swift kick. 
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Some criticised 
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too ‘button-mashy’ - 
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It meant you could catch people who 
sidestepped with your horizontal attacks, 
bash people in front of you with the vertical 
one, or sneak really fast kicks in when 
the other player was winding up a longer 
attack. This often came with very satisfying 
sounds, particularly if you knocked them 
down. It really felt like you always had 
options to either attack or defend against 
whatever your opponent was trying to do. 

There was further depth to the moves, 
too, with more standard multi-button inputs 
that allowed you to pull off more complex 
moves, but these were so intuitive that even 
if you weren't sure which move you were 
trying to dial in, you'd still pull off a move 
that had the intended effect, since the 
movesets were direction based. You always 
felt in control. 

Even better was after a KO, when you 
could keep hitting your opponent for a little 
while, making them cry out over and over 
again, which the game graciously allots 
time specifically for you to do. 

Playing this game on the Dreamcast 
was very special indeed. It felt like you 
were enjoying a fighting game unfiltered by 
hardware constraints. It looked gorgeous, 
ran flawlessly and boasted a level of 
detail that hadn't been seen before. The 
backgrounds of the stages were stunning to 
look at; some of these bathed the fighters in 
the glow of a sunset, or saw them battling 
it out on a raft that was being swept along 
a rapid river. 

This level of detail meant the characters 
could really stand out. There were 19 
to choose from, covering a range of 
backgrounds and fighting styles from all 
over the world. These included the likes 
of Yoshimitsu (from Tekken), which raised 
some questions as to exactly how old he 
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was. Then there was Voldo, who I won't 
even try to describe. Mitsurugi was a 
personal favorite, as was Sophitia. Everyone 
had their own intricately rendered outfits, 
with flowing bits of material that swish 
around behind them, animated beautifully. 
The incredible graphics let the game 
tell a story through its art design in a way 
that felt uncompromised. Despite there 
being very little actual story exposition, 
everything was so well realised and looked 
so good that I was captivated by the 
struggle of each fighter who was vying 
for control of the Soul Edge for one reason 
or another, whether it was to destroy it to 
protect the world, or that they were drawn 
to its corrupting influence. J don’t know 
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why Voldo was after it, though... 

To this day, no other fighting game 
has captivated me like Soulcalibur. 
Although there have been many sequels 
since, this first one has such a high 
level of quality that I can easily keep 
coming back to it and always have a 
very Satisfying experience, even today. 

By focusing on quality presentation 
alongside a mechanically sound 
but ultimately fun control scheme, 
Soulcalibur completely stripped the 
memorisation and esoteric mechanics 
from the fighting game, and focused on 
the raw strategy and decision-making 
that made the genre so compelling in 
the first place. 
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Godzilla 
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Released 27/11/98 (JP) 
Developer General Entertainment 
Publisher Sega 


THE ENDURING POPULARITY OF 
Godzilla in Japan is well known. First 
appearing in 1954, the King of the Monsters 
had been around for 44 years by the time 
the Dreamcast launched in the Land of the 
Rising Sun, which was also the same year 
as its first big American film adaptation. 
Having been through many iterations by 
this point, a game featuring the different 
versions of the character (as well as others 
from the universe) destroying the heck out 
of cities sounds like a fun way to pay tribute 
to the franchise, right? 
Developer General Entertainment hoped 
So, as it produced the game exclusively 
for the Dreamcast. Godzilla Generations 
was one of just four launch titles in Japan, 
which meant a lot of high expectations 
in a country equally obsessed with video 
games and giant monsters. Unfortunately, it 
seemed no one got the memo about that. 
Playing Godzilla Generations today is 
an incredibly disappointing experience, 
so I can only imagine how disconcerting 
it must have been to people who picked 
it up alongside their brand-new console. 
Although the reverence towards Godzilla 
is clear, its one-note experience was badly 
designed. There was some fun to be had in 
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stomping through buildings and watching 
them crumble, but this quickly faded as it 
became clear this is all that was involved. 
Camera angles intended to be cinematic 
ended up obscuring your view, which was 
important when you were expected to cause 
as much devastation as possible (even 
individual trees counted). Time dragged as 
you attempted to find every difficult-to-spot 
destructible element, and by the end of 
my allocated time in the very first level, I'd 
made a pact never to play the game again. 
At the time of its release, it seems that 
many reviewers agreed with me, which 
makes the fact that it received a sequel the 
following year a complete and utter mystery. 
One to avoid. 
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(RETROSPECTIVE ) 
Armada 


Released 26/11/99 (NA) 
Developer Metro3D 
Publisher Metro3D 


ARMADA WAS VERY NEARLY 
released in the UK. Acclaim picked up 
the game but decided against its 
distribution following a less-than-stellar 
response from the press. Issue ten of 
Official Dreamcast Magazine reported the 
story in a tiny paragraph at the end of its 
news section, where it also pointed out 
that the publisher would absolutely look 
to release Armada 2: Exodus; a game that 
ultimately never saw the light of day. 

It's a crying shame, because Armada was 
a gem of a game - even gaming website 
IGN agreed in its review of the title. At first 
glance, this could have been mistaken for 
just another shmup, but scratching the 
surface revealed much more. 

Drawing on RPGs, developer Metro3D 
took what could have been a fairly standard 
space shooter and gave it a depth that 
hadn't been seen in games of this ilk 
before. Originally intended to be massively 
multiplayer, the final game had to be scaled 
back to local multiplayer only. This meant 
up to four people could crowd around one 
TV to battle swarms of weird aliens and 
take on missions to earn experience in 
order to improve abilities. 

Due to its graphical style and UI, you'd 
be forgiven for assuming Armada was one 
of the many PC ports made possible by 
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Windows CE; it was actually developed 
exclusively for the Dreamcast. It was 
originally intended to be an American 
launch title, but it suffered numerous 
setbacks and delays, eventually releasing 
just after Thanksgiving in 1999. 

Playing this game for the first time 
nearly 20 years after its release made for 
an odd experience. It suffered from all of 
the issues you'd expect from a game of its 
time, such as awkward controls, meaning 
it was difficult to get into. However, if you 
could look past its flaws, it provided an 
experience unlike anything else on the 
system. This is one of the North American 
exclusives that’s worth breaking out your 
boot disc for. 
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| KNEW THERE WAS 
no way to do Full justice 
to all the excellent 
games released during 
the Arst year of the 
Dreamcast on my own. 
Rather than leave 
them out, | offered a 
Kickstarter funding tier 
during our Fundraising 
campaign to give 
backers the opportunity 
to contribute their very 
own retrospective. 


Here, you'll get to read 
their views on the 
Dreamcast games they 
loved. Between the 
console exclusives and 
cross-platform titles, 
you'll get the chance to 
relive Sames you may 
know, or learn about 
others you've never 
heard of. 
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(BACKER RETROSPECTIVE ) 


Dynamite Cop 


Released 14/10/99 (EU) 
Developer Sega-AM1 
Publisher Sega 


Written by Josh Fairhurst 
VW GLimitedRunJosh 


HAVE YOU EVER WANTED TO KILL 
a man by hitting him with a fish? If so, 
Dynamite Cop is the game for you. Known 
as Dynamite Deka 2 in Japan, it was actually 
the sequel to Die Hard Arcade. 

Criminally overlooked and critically 
panned on release, Dynamite Cop is one of 
my favourite 3D beat ‘em up games of all 
time. The president's daughter has been 
kidnapped and you have been tasked with 
saving her. 

Nearly every item in the environment 
can be used as a weapon, which leads to 
some pretty ridiculous scenarios. Don't 
listen to those original reviews - give this 
game a shot. It’s best played with a friend! 
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(BACKER RETROSPECTIVE ) 


Elemental Gimmick Gear 


Released 31/12/99 (NA) 
Developer Birthday 
Publisher Vatical Ent. 


Written by Harlen Mesedahl 
(@DetectiveBiggles 


VERY FEW DREAMCAST OWNERS 
played Elemental Gimmick Gear - an action- 
adventure RPG developed by Birthday - 
during the console’s lifespan. Gameplay 
was Similar to its peers, but it used an 
overhead view alongside 2D, hand-drawn 
graphics, saving 3D for open-arena boss 
battles, giving gamers a unique experience. 

While the story may not have been 
strong, the world’s presentation was 
amazing and its sprites were beautiful. The 
music felt oddly nostalgic whether it was 
the first or tenth playthrough; composed by 
Haruyoshi Rokudo, its soundtrack did an 
excellent job of creating atmosphere. 

Elemental Gimmick Gear is an overlooked 
gem, missed during a period when the 
majority craved 3D. 


Backer retrospectives 
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(BACKER RETROSPECTIVE ) 


Re-Volt 


Released 17/12/99 (EU) 
Developer Acclaim London 
Publisher Acclaim Ent. 


Written by 
Rob Dean 


WHEN I PICKED IT UP FROM A 
bargain bin over 15 years ago, my 
expectations for Re-Volt were set low - 
but it was a hidden gem. 

Developed by Acclaim Studios London, 
Re-Volt shone from the start. Course design 
was whimsical yet challenging; visuals were 
sharp; races were frenetic; and the difficulty 
curve was just right. 

Brimming with unlockable content, 
Re-Volt had over 50 tracks, 43 cars and 
several ‘hidden’ vehicles. It also featured 
multiplayer split screen, time trials, a stunt 
area and a track editor, letting you create 
courses and share them via VMU. 

Re-Volt wasn't shovelware - in fact, 
it turned out to be one of the best racing 
games on the Dreamcast. 
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Incoming 


Released 14/10/99 (EU) 
Developer Rage Software 
Publisher Interplay 


Written by Jordan Freeman 
hk zoom-platform.com 


INCOMING WAS A UNIQUE 3D 

shooter and launch title developed by Rage 
Software. It was a port of a popular PC 
game, originally designed to show off new 
video-card capabilities. 

The game paid homage to many classic 
arcade shooters, and the simple objective 
was to single-handedly fight off an alien 
invasion. You were given access to tanks, 
helicopters, fighter planes, turrets, and even 
alien spacecraft to lay waste to your foes. 

Incoming is an unmissable experience; 
I loved it so much I wanted a new 
generation to experience it. My company, 
ZOOM Platform, acquired the rights from 
Funbox Media to re-release it alongside its 
Subversion Expansion Pack. GOG.com said 
it would be impossible to get working on 
modern PCs, but we proved them wrong! 
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(BACKER RETROSPECTIVE ) 


Mortal Kombat Gold 


Released 14/10/99 (EU) 
Developer Eurocom 
Publisher Midway 


Written by Faz Asif 
W (©) @FazAsiF 


ALMOST 30 YEARS HAVE PASSED 
since the original Mortal Kombat released, 
helping shape the fighting genre and 
producing countless sequels. 

One of these early follow-ups was Mortal 
Kombat Gold, released as a launch title 
exclusively for Dreamcast in 1999. While 
it didn't have the visuals or sophistication 
of Soulcalibur, MKG was easy to pick up; 
countless characters, fluid gameplay and 
OTT fatalities kept you amused for hours. 

There was no shortage of blood and gore 
which, coupled with impressive SFX, led to 
an 18 rating. MKG didn’t win any awards for 
its depth or graphics, but for the multiplayer 
fun that made you and friends laugh 
out loud, it was a worthy addition to any 
Dreamcast collection. 
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(BACKER RETROSPECTIVE ) 


Roommania #203 


Released 27/01/00 (JP) 
Developer Wave Master 
Publisher Sega 


Written by Danny Russell 


VY © Ff LP @caffeinedreamer 


ROOMMANIA #203 WAS A QUIRKY 
life sim and a voyeuristic look at early 
2000s life in Japan. Rather than playing 
the role of chain-smoking protagonist Neji 
Taihei, you were in a godlike role, wielding 
the power of suggestion in the form of 
infinite ping-pong balls. 

By hurling these around his room 
repeatedly, you could influence Neji-kun’s 
priorities for the day, hopefully making his 
life more meaningful. You could watch his 
story unfold from different camera angles, 
read his diary, and move objects around 
when he wasn't home to give him a proper 
spook. 

Will Neji-kun find love, or uncover a 
curry conspiracy? Interfere to find out! 
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Tomb Raider: TLR 


Released 24/03/00 (EU) 
Developer Core Design 
Publisher Eidos Interactive 


Written by Wing See Li 
YW (_beyondthestars 


TOMB RAIDER: THE LAST REVELATION 
is the series’ fourth instalment and followed 
Lara Croft on her quest to reimprison Set 
and save the world, while trying to outsmart 
arch-rival Werner Von Croy. 

It felt like eons since | last played TLR, 
and revisiting it recently, I forgot how 
almost-silent Tomb Raider games can be, 
save for occasional ambience, and Lara's 
grunts and footsteps. As I'm now so used to 
analogue stick controls, tank controls don't 
hold up and controlling Lara is a chore. 

I have learning disabilities and tend to 
rely on subtitles, so the lack of them means 
I don't understand the story, objectives, 
cutscenes and instructions. If they remake 
it, [hope there's updated controls and 
subtitles, otherwise I won't be going back to 
a classic Tomb Raider any time soon. 
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BOXING VIDEO GAMES IN HISTORY 
have generally leaned more on realism, but 
not Ready 2 Rumble Boxing. This wacky 
take on the sport featured the voice of 
ring announcer Michael Buffer, with his 
trademark catchphrase used everywhere, 
from the theme song to the gameplay 
mechanics. 

A ‘rumble’ meter could be built up by 
landing blows, then cashed in to access 
a special ‘Rumble Flurry’ combo. Myriad 
fighters were available to choose from but 
were often more like ethnic caricatures. 
It was a fun slugfest with friends, or if 
you really needed to blow off some steam 
against the computer. 


(BACKER RETROSPECTIVE ) 


Soul Reaver 


Released 18/02/00 (EU) 
Developer Crystal Dynamics 4 / 
Publisher Eidos Interactive oi 
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Written by Falco Girgis 
k elysianshadows.com 


DESPITE ITS LONG DEVELOPMENT 
cycle, legal issues, and technical hurdles, 
Legacy of Kain: Soul Reaver managed to 
emerge a critically acclaimed cult classic. 
It was widely praised for its fluid gameplay, 
sprawling worlds, and technical prowess, 
the likes of which hadn't been seen on a 
console before. 

The Dreamcast version was considered 
the best-looking console game of the era. 
Spending time as Raziel, exploring the 
dark and moody world, hit virtually every 
checkbox of what I wanted from a game. It 
offered a rich, character-driven narrative, 

a brilliant combination of combat and 
puzzles, and a slew of interesting abilities 
unlocked along the way. 

Soul Reaver holds a very nostalgic place 
in my heart, and is still relevant today. 
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Release dates for 20-year-old games aren't as easy 
to And as you'd think, but magazine and internet 
research gave us a definitive list of the Dreamcast 
games released on or before March 31st 2000 in the 
UK and EU: 50 total, with 19 launch titles. Here's the 
final list, along with some select titles also released 
in this timeframe that never made it to the EU. 
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Developer Rage Software 
EU 14/10/99 

NA 30/11/99 

JP. 17/12/98 
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Sega Rally 2 


Developer Sega AM3 
EU 14/10/99 
NA 31/10/99 
JP 28/01/99 
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Millennium Soldier: 
Expendable 


Developer Rage Software 
EU 14/10/99 

NA 09/09/99 

JP 24/06/99 


Sonic Adventure 


Developer Sonic Team 
EU 14/10/99 

NA 09/09/99 

JP 23/12/98 


KEY 


EU launch games 


NA games 
None of the NA games listed here 
were released in EU territories 


JP games 
None of the JP games listed 
here were released in EU or NA 


territories 


Mortal Kombat 
Gold 


Developer Eurocom 
EU 14/10/99 

NA 09/09/99 

JP Unreleased 


Speed Devils 


Developer Ubisoft 
Montreal 

EU 14/10/99 

NA 14/10/99 

JP 18/11/99 
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Pen Pen 


Developer General 
Entertainment 
EU 14/10/99 

NA 09/09/99 

JP 27/11/98 


Tokyo Highway 
Challenge 
Developer Genki Crave 
EU 14/10/99 

NA 09/09/99 

JP 24/06/99 


Blue Stinger 


Developer Climax Graphics 
EU 14/10/99 

NA 09/09/99 

JP 25/03/99 


Power Stone 
Developer Capcom 
EU 14/10/99 

NA 09/09/99 

JP 25/02/99 
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Toy Commander 


Developer No Cliche 
EU 14/10/99 
NA 30/09/99 
JP 06/01/00 


Library 


Buggy Heat 


Developer CRI 
EU 14/10/99 
NA 09/09/99 
JP 08/07/99 


The only way to play 
this game and its 
sequel away from the 
DC is its 2006 port 

to the PlayStation 
Portable, Power 
Stone Collection. 

You can find my 
retrospective on 

this in Sandeep Rai's 
book PlayStation Vita: 
Years Two & Three 


TrickStyle 


Developer Criterion 
Games 

EU 14/10/99 

NA 09/09/99 

JP Unreleased 


Dynamite Cop 
Developer Sega-AM1 
EU 14/10/99 

NA 31/10/99 

JP 27/05/99 
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Racing Simulation: 
Monaco Grand Prix 
Developer Ubisoft 

EU 14/10/99 

NA 09/09/99 

JP 11/03/99 


UEFA Striker 


Developer Rage Software 
EU 14/10/99 

NA 31/05/00 

JP Unreleased 


Hydro Thunder 


Developer Eurocom 
EU 14/10/99 

NA 09/09/99 

JP Unreleased 


Ready 2 Rumble 
Boxing 


Developer Midway 
EU 14/10/99 

NA 09/09/99 

JP 13/01/00 


Virtua Fighter 3tb 


Developer Sega AM2/ 
Genki 

EU 14/10/99 

NA 18/10/99 

JP 27/11/98 
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Fi World Grand The House of the 


Developer Video System Developer Sega-AM1 


Soul Fighter 


Developer Toka 


South Park: Chef's NBA Showtime 


Developer Avalanche 
Developer Acclaim 


Fighting Force 2 


Developer Core Design 


Jimmy White's 2 


Developer Awesome 
Developments 


Deadly Skies 


Developer Konami CES 


NA Unreleased 
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Suzuki Alstare 
Extreme Racing 


Developer Criterion Games 
EU 10/11/99 
NA 16/11/99 
JP 29/04/99 


Worms 
Armageddon 


Developer Team17 
EU 30/11/99 

NA 08/12/99 

JP Unreleased 


SOU HEAUER 


Legacy of Kain: 

Soul Reaver 

Developer Crystal Dynamics 
EU 18/02/00 

NA 27/01/00 

JP Unreleased 


NFL Blitz 2000 


Developer Avalanche 


WWF Attitude 


Developer Iguana West 


Snow Surfers 
Developer UEP Systems 


Sega Worldwide Soulcalibur 


Soccer 2000 


Developer Silicon Dreams 


NFL Quarterback 


Developer Project Soul 
Developer Acclaim 


NA Unreleased 


| couldn't trace a 
solid release date for 
Soul Reaver, so / took 
an educated guess 
based on DC-UK 
announcing it was ‘out 
now' in issue seven 
(released February 
18th 2000), while 
cross-referencing 
with vague release 
data available online 


Vigilante 8: 
2nd Offense 


Developer Luxoflux, Inc. 


Developer Hitmaker 


Psychic Force 2012 


Developer Taito 
Corporation 

EU 26/11/99 
NA 31/10/99 
JP 04/03/99 


Re-Volt 


Developer Acclaim 
Studios London 
EU 17/12/99 

NA 17/12/99 

JP 13/07/00 


Virtua Striker 2 
Ver. 2000.1 


Developer Sega-AM2 
EU 29/02/00 

NA 29/02/00 

JP 02/12/99 
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NBA 2K Tee OFF ECW Hardcore Rayman 2: The Wild Metal Slave Zero Tomb Raider: The Wetrix+ 
Developer Visual Developer Bottom Up Revolution Great Escape Developer DMA Design Developer Infogrames Last Revelation Developer Zed Two 
Concepts EU 03/03/00 Developer Acclaim Developer Ubi Pictures EU 17/03/00 North America Developer Core Design EU 31/03/00 
EU 03/03/00 NA 12/01/00 EU 17/03/00 EU 17/03/00 NA 01/02/00 EU 24/03/00 EU 24/03/00 NA 05/01/00 
NA 10/11/99 JP 09/12/99 NA 29/02/00 NA 29/02/00 JP Unreleased NA 17/11/99 NA 27/03/00 JP Unreleased 
JP 23/03/00 JP Unreleased JP 23/03/00 JP Unreleased JP. 19/07/00 


CART: Flag to Flag 


-entipede Armada 


Developer Zoom Developer Visual Developer Leaping Lizard Developer Metro3D Developer Pitbull 
NA 09/09/99 Concepts Match | 7 Software NA 26/11/99 Syndicate Developer Birthday Developer Atypical 
JP 25/03/99 NA 09/09/99 Developer SNK NA 31/10/99 JP Unreleased NA 30/11/99 NA 31/12/99 Alchemists Associate 
JP Unreleased NA 30/09/99 JP Unreleased JP Unreleased JP 27/05/99 NA 15/01/00 
JP 24/06/99 JP 23/12/98 


on 

LaPy 
Godzilla July Tetris 4D Puyo Puyo 4 Kita e. White Frame Gride Black/Matrix AD Roommania#203 
Generations Developer Fortyfive Developer Bullet Proof Developer Compile Illumination Developer FromSoftware Developer Flight-Plan Developer Wave Master 
Developer General JP 27/11/98 Software JP 04/03/99 Developer SegaSoft JP 15/07/99 JP 30/09/99 JP 27/01/00 
Entertainment JP 23/12/98 JP 18/03/99 
JP 27/11/98 
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12 Bit - Team 
Retrogaming 
A.dA. 
Aaron Hagen 
Aaron Jacob Johnson 
Aaron Schnuth 
Adam Dawson 
Adam Heinicke 
Adrian Burgess 
Afonso Garcia 
Alan McEvoy 
Alan Morgan 
Alan Wallace 
Albert Cukingnan Jr. 
Alberto Cori 
Alberto Montero 
Alec “T-Patch" 
Duvall-Hill 
essandro Schiassi 
ex Chapas & 
Damian Segura 
ex M. 
ex Ross-Shaw 
exander Nesemann 
exander Ridler 
lan Matthews 
onso J. Nufiez 
Andi McLean 
Andreas Edlinger 
Andreas 
Georgakarakos 
Andrew banaszynski 
Andrew Guerra 
Andrew Kennett 
Andrew Munro 
Andrew Whitehead 
Andrew Wilson 
Andy De Wilde 
Andy Dick 
Anna Whitley 
Anthony Parra 
Antidote 


rb. 


A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
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Antonio Velkov 
Arashveer Rai 
ArcadePhantom 
Arttu Karpinlehto 
ASBR 
Atanas Zahov 
atelier198 
Athena & Cliff Rowley 
Axel ‘dervideospieler’ 
Kothe 
Ben Congalton 
Ben Herman 
Ben Lancaster 
Ben Leslie Thompson 
Ben Mapes 
Ben Ryves 
Ben Warwick 
Ben Wilkinson 
Benjamin Cambour 
Benjamin Hill 
Benjamin William 
Murphy 
Bernie Stolar 
BK Garceau 
Boghos Avetikian 
Brendan Walsh 
Brett Fowle 
British Video 
Game Nerd 
Bruce Kremer 
Bruno Pesecy 
Bruno Silva 
Bryan Mitchell 
Bryan Truong 
CabriDlY 
Carl ‘Strider1979' 
Busby 
CategoryOneGames. 
com 
Chance Wyatt 
ChezRey Richardson 
Chris Cox 


Chris Flaherty 
Chris Sawyer 
Chris Stones 
Chris Wilkins 
Christian Albrecht 
Christian Doolan 
Christoph Lenssen 
Christopher Meadows 
Clay Gardner 
Cody Heer 
Connor “The Lazy 
Geek" 
Conrad King 
Corey Szegedi 
Craig Allamby 
Craig Anderson 
D. Pinder 
Damian José 
Ortiz Pineau 
Damien DELCROS- 
CLAMADIEU 
Dan Crooks 
Dan Libby 
Daniel Brock 
Daniel Dubinsky 
Daniel Lawrence 
Schneiter 
Daniel Pardo Pont 
Daniel Torrent Ramirez 
Daniel Ward 
Daniel Zambada 
Danielle Lade 
Danny Roberts 
Danny Russell 
Darren Browne 
Darren Doyle 
(Greyfox Books) 
Dave Bulwer 
David ‘Sk3tchD' Inniss 
David “TheDwarf" 
Lawrance 
David Baisley 


David De Freitas 
David Green 
David Guiot 
David J. Groom 
David Landstreet 
David Leinbach 
David Martinez 
Bertolez. 
David Sanshiro 
David Schmeif&er 
David Williams 
DeeEmv1 
Dennis Hur 
Dennis Spreen 
Derek Hildreth 
DIZMO101 
Dmoss 
Doc Preuss 
Dominik Boehler 
Don Rogers 
Doug Fischer 
Dustin Kopplin 
Dylan McArdle 
Eddy Jackman 
EdEN 
Ellen Jane Keenan 
Elliott "Kip" Kipper 
Elysian Shadows Team 
Eric Finkenbiner 
Eric Kline 
Eric Pavik 
Eric Townsend 
Erik Stromberg 
F.T. Sawicki 
Fabio Farina 
Fabrizio Pedrazzini 
Faz Asif 
Fermin Serena Hortas 
Forbes Longden — 
Dreamcast Today 
Francisco Estévez 
Frank Arit 
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Frank Eivind Rundholt 

Frank Kergil 

Franklin E. Powers, Jr. 

Franz Lemer 

Fred Meijer 

Fudoh 

CG to The Next Level 

G. Jason Head 

GamesOnTwain 

gaminghelden.de 

Gareth J. Coster 

Gareth McBride 

Gareth Robinson 

Garron Tungate 

Gary E Meacher 

Genevieve Larocque 

Geoffrey Sinkeler 

Gerry Sean Fearon 

Gorb J 

Gordon Salzmann 

GRAPPLE ARCADE 

Gray Hill 

Greg Middleton 

GregB 

Gregory Fodor 

Guillermo Power 

Harlen Mesedahl 

Harmik Khoronian 

Heath Bsharah 

Henrik Schdpel 

Henry Tufts 

Herb Mann 

Hugo Sokolowsky 

jain Foster 

ain McGarry 

ain Parker 

jan Miles 

euan Lawrence 

gnacio Anile 

saac ‘Will It Work’ 
Dansicker 

isabel Pita 


.C Fossati 

ack Chiu 

ack Purdy 

acob Hinrichsen 

acob Leenerts 

akob de Pina Paajarvi 
akob Walker 

ames A Foster 

ames Brown - SkillJim 
ames E Greenhorn 
ames Ford 

ames Hamilton 

ames Harvey - Vill22 
ames Koehler-Killeen 
ames Lindegren 
amie Hemsley 

amie Wells 

amie Wilson 


jammy2049 
januxa 


arid Young 
arrad the Wizard 
arret Warren 
ason DiBartolo 
ason M. Brown 
ason Neifeld 
ean-Denys Martin 
eff Freer 
eff Skonieczny 
eremy Mitchell 
essi A. Baughman 
imi Driscoll 
immyVentures 
oao Berrones 
odo Carlos 

Garcia Arias 
oe Carafa 
oe Douglas 
oe Eardley 
ohn “MooseCantTalk" 

Moody 
ohn A. Egan 
ohn Banks 
ohn Bowen 
ohn Flickinger 
ohn Mole 
ol Nar 
on Doyle 
on Woodall 
onas Jacobsson 
onathan Sutherland 
onathon Roscoe 
ordan Freeman 
ose Ortiz 
oseph Recla 
osh Donaldson 
osh Fairhurst 
josh Miller 
oshua Yuan 
P'S SWITCHMANIA 
uan Fernandez 
ustin Scott Finn 


Kickstarter backers 


Justin Thorpe 

Justin Wolfson 

K.C. Hutzler 

Kai Engelbrecht 

Karl Maly 

Karl Rapley 

Karsten C. Klein 

Kay Bensberg 

Keith Haus 

Kelly Brown 

Kevin Foss 

Kien Phung 

Kim Wild 

Kishimoto Studios 

Larry Anderson 

Lars Erik Johnsrad 

Laszlo Benyi 

Laurie ‘Eggmané4’ 
Eggleston 

LB Fenrir 

Lee Aimers 

Leszek ‘leafnode’ 
Krupinski 

Lewis Cox 

Lewis Wilson 

Lloyd Harrington 

LokiHavok 

Luca Ceccarelli 

Lukas Isphording 

M. Lau 

Maarten Smekens 

Maciej "Maciejowy" 
Ostrowski 

Maciek Baron 
(Good Praxis) 

Magnes 

Malachi Royer 

Manuel Sagra de Diego 

Marc ‘With aC’ 
Karunaratne 

Marc Jowett 

Marc Sach 

Marcel 

Marcin Flis 

Marco Jirasek 

Marek Les Kastelovic 

Mark Dryden 

Mark Froud 

Mark Hammond 

Mark Howlett 

Mark J Taylor 

Mark Mackenzie 

Mark Maultby 

Mark Richardson 

Mark Scott 

Markus Schubert 

Marten Volker 

Martin Derbyshire 

Martin E Figueroa 

Martin Evans 

Martin Korn 

Massimo Pulcini 


MatrixMorpher 

Matt “Valkian” Murphy 

Matt Gardner 

Matt Oliver 

Matt Postema 

Matt Schlapa 

Matt Thundercliffe 

Matthew “Firefang"” 
Stephenson 

Matthew Beckham 

Matthew Pike 

Matthew Smith 

Matthias Loges 

Maurizio Pistelli 

Max Andersson 

Max Christopher 

Max Silbiger 

McDoogle 

Melanie Evarino 

Michael Aunger 

Michael Kenny 

Michael Scalise 

Michael Steffes 

Mike “Pillsburyboy" 
Adams 

Mike Drucker 

Mike Gerth 

Mike Phelan 

Mr Bagofrats 

MyGamerXP 

Nathan Palmer 

Neil Taylor 

Nicholas Cory 

Nicholas Maloney 

Nick Beierle 

Nick Westwood 

Nick Wilson 

Nicky cousin 

Nico Tapino 

Nicolas Clément 

Nicolas Oberlé 

Nikolay Pronin 

Ninebit 

Obadiah D Luna 

Patrick Albion 

Paul Anthony Vincent 

Paul Audino 

Paul Martin 

Paul R. Cadle, Jr. 

Paul Whelan 

Per Herup Nielsen 

Pete Shaw 

Peter Curd 

Peter Hart 

Peter McQuillan 

Peter Nolan 

Peter Pichler 

Peter Wilson 

Philip Taylor (QHJOY90) 

Pieter Verhallen 

Pipporamone 

Psazich 


R Linwood 

Randall McKenny 

Re-enthused 

Reid Adam Johnson 

Retro Prime 

Ric Cowley 

Rich Wakeman 

Richard Elsey 

Richard grubb 

Richard M. Smith 

Rick Mallen 

Rik Oldfield 

Rob Dean 

Rob Dole 

Robbie Martine-McEvoy 

Robert “Scribe86" 
Beard 

Robert A. Weakley 

Robert Ballard 

Robert Butler 

Roberto “Polygonien" 
Kracht 

Roger Isaac 

Ron Schreyer 

Ronny Wagener 

Rud B Sorensen 

Russ Perry Jr 

Ryan Petch 

Salman Siddiqui 

Salvador Fandifio 

Sam Sarette 

Scott Alpert 

Scott Dipstick 
Davenport 

Sean Enos 

Sean Murphy 

Serge-Eric Tremblay 

Sergey Storchay 

SG Mass 

Shane White 

Shaun Double 

Shaun Harvey 

Shawn Resene 

Shazz*TRSi 

Shelby Schwing 

Shiggidy 

shirokuro 

Shua Hinkel 

SilentBun 

Simon Pedneault 

Spencer Singleton 

standa 

Stefan Deliyski 

Stefan Simovic 

Stephen GalvatrOnlives 
Sisemore 

Sterling Wild Pigeon 
Treadwell 

Steve "Sticky" Simpson 

Steve Browne 

Steve Drysdale 

Steve Green 


Steve Leyland 

Steve Sellers 

Steve White 

Steven Dishley 

Steven Eaglesham 

Steven M. Basile Jr. 

Steven R. Jackson 

Stevie Boxall 

Sven Schmalfuss 

Sy Russell 
(DrLeatherface) 

annerbabs 

apani N. Joelsson 

eddy Rogers 

he Deep End Games 

he ZOOM Platform 
Media Team 

hierry Clavel 

homas Henninger 

threadarrow 

im Hardman 

imo Klinga 

imo Zander 

J Zeinoun 

mytom 

obias Birgermeister 

odd Friedman 

om “T-Train" Johnson 

om Charnock 

omas Castillo 

ony Palmieri 

ony SW Law 

ony Welten 

opher Adams 

ravis Wade Smith 

revor Sheils 

revyn 

ristan Brookes 

uomas Lietepohja 

V. Bloch 

Valtyr Ingborsson 

Vanio 

Vesko Gavrilov 

Volker Lerch 

Wade Whiteman 

Warren Lapworth 

Warren Leigh 

Wasif Rehman 

Wilhelm Stoller 

William Clark 

William Prince 

William Stott 

Wing See Li 

Wojtek Sal 

Xo'or 

Yannick 

Yannis Pachnis 

Yellowscope 

Zisis Paraskevaidis 
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Andrew J Dickinson 


Format creator 
Sandeep Rai 


Art director 


Steve Novakovic-Thone 
snt.design 


Illustrator 


Eric Pavik 
dribbble.com/ericpavik 
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Matt Gardner 


Screenshot technician 
Mahmood Shaikh 


Retrospective contributors 
Matt Gardner 
Rich Elsey 
Steve Leyland 


Website designer 
Tristan Brookes 
tristanbrook.es 


Why not check out the 
Dreamcast Years community 
dreamcastyears.co.uk 
discord.gg/uHsYThn 

(adreamcastyears 


You can listen to our 
podcast on any major 
podcast app, or at 
anchor.fm/s/dbdda50/ 
podcast/rss 


Thanks 


The Dreamcast Junkyard 
(eTheDWMunkyard 
Jordan Freeman 
(@ZOO0MPIatform 

Jen Simpkins 
(@edgeoniline 

Bill Gardner 
(@TheDeepEndGames 
Joe Douglas 
(@joey_pajamas_ 

The Switch Island 
(TheSwitchlsland 
Arcade Attack 
(@arcadeattackUK 
Grapple Arcade 
(@grapplearcade 

Retro Games Master 
(@retrogamesmaste 
Mega Visions Magazine 
(amegavisionsmag 

Out OF Print Archive 
(@00PAvgm 

Dreamcast Today 
dreamcasttoday.wordpress.com 
Sega Retro 
segaretro.org 

Sega Nerds 
seganerds.com 

Moby Games 
mobygames.com 
Australian Gaming Database 
retrogamingaus.com 


Dedication and love 


Darren Doyle 
(@VidGameArtistry 

Daryl Baxter 
(@darylbaxter 
(kingmonkey25 

For the IG campaign boost 
Leon Chryssinas 

For the FB campaign boost 
Chromagi.com 

For your inspiring collection 
Cezar 

For your magazines, 

which helped so much 
Sandeep 

for creating the Format 
and believing in me 

Tom Charnock 

for helping to proof read 
and fact check 

My interviewees Bernie, 
Tom, Caspar, Ed, and Dave 
For their time 

All of my Family 

and Friends 

For their support 

The Dreamcast/retro 
gaming community of 
Twitter, everyone who 
contributed to creating 
this book, and every 
single Kickstarter backer 
you rock! 


Alex for being my absolute rock (14 years and counting! x) 
Mum for always supporting me and being the actual best mum 
Dad | hope that I've made you proud... | will Forever miss you 
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Coming soon 


Dreamcast: 


Year Two 


The Dreamcast was meant to be a 
return to Form for Sega, after its Saturn 
console failed to live up to expectations 
Following the phenomenal success of 
the Mega Drive/Genesis. 


However, less than two years after 
launching in Europe, Sega discontinued 
the Dreamcast and withdrew from the 
hardware market. Nonetheless, the 
system is still revered as a classic two 
decades later, and lives on thanks to a 
thriving Fan community. 


In this book, you can learn how the 
Dreamcast came to be, as well as 

what happened during its frst year on 
the market. You can also understand 
more about the history of Sega's final 
console through interviews with heavy- 
hitters from the industry, as well as 
retrospectives of games that put the 
system on the map, for all the right 
(and sometimes wrong!) reasons. 
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